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FISHING TRESPASS. 


Tue notion that one may invade private property for 
the purpose of exercising an assumed right of fishing in 
public waters has wide vogue and persistency worthy of a 
better cause. It has come up in the courts repeatedly, and 
in the final decision always disastrously. We have 
recorded numerous decisions on the subject. There was 
a Vermont case; in 1892 the Legislature adopted a law 
to the effect that crossing uncultivated lands to reach 
public waters for the purpose of fishing should not be 
actionable unless actual damage were shown; but when 
a case got into court it was held that the law was un- 
constitutional because, in effect, it was taking private 
property for private use without the consent of the owner. 
“The Legislature could as well pass a law,” said the 
court, “that any private property may be crossed against 
the will of the owner for the purpose of reaching a high- 
way by land, as to pass one that it may thus be crossed 
for the purpose of reaching public waters for the purpose 
of taking fish therefrom.” 

The Swartswood pond case in New Jersey was another 
one in point. Here the claim was made that the waters 
had been stocked with landlocked salmon by the State, 
that in consequence there was public right of fishing, and 
that an individual, as one of the public, had the right to 
enter upon the private property of the owner to take the 
fish. Here again the contention failed to stand judicial 
scrutiny. The court declared that contention of a right 
to fish was sustained neither by common law nor by 
statute. There is in the common law “no general rule 
authorizing a member of a community, merely as such, to 
invade private property in order to reach something that 
is devoted to the public.” Nor do the acts relating to fish 
and game “manifest a legislative intent to legalize what 
would otherwise be trespass, in pursuit of a private ad- 
vantage, and if they had manifested such intent, it would 
be to that extent invalid.” 

The point has been threshed out in New York, where 
if there were any statutcry justification for fishing tres- 
pass, it would be found in the act of the Legislature 
which provided that all water theretofore stocked by the 
State or which might thereafter be so stocked should 
remain open to the public to fish therein. The most recent 
case nullifying this legislative provision was that of 
Rockefeller vs. Lamora, which has already been reported 
in these columns. Lamora claimed the privilege of fishing 
in certain Adirondack waters owned by Rockefeller, bas- 
ing his claim upon the contention that the waters had 
been stocked by the State, and that as a citizen of the 
State he was justified in trespassing upon the Rceckefeller 
preserve to take the fish. The court pointed out that 
under the operation of such a law the State Fish Commis- 
sioners might enter upon a man’s private fisheries with- 
out his knowledge and consent, and by depositing in them 
fish hatched by the State, convert his prcperty to public 
use, and thus destroy his private rights, which would be 
taking private property for public use without compen- 
sation. “The effect of the law would be a more complete 
destruction of riparian rights than the declaring of a 
stream a public highway for the floating of logs without 
adequate compensation, which the courts have uniformly 
condemned.” 

The latest manifestation of the fishing right delusion 
is reported from Colorado in the case of Hartman vs. 
Tresise, now in the Supreme Court. The facts as agreed 
upon by both parties were these: 

“1. That the plaintiff is the owner of, is in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of, and has properly inclosed with 
a lawful fence, the land described in the complaint. 

“2. That the plaintiff has at all times had, and now 
has, notices posted forbidding trespassing and fishing on 
his premises. 

“3. That the defendant went upon and into-the stream 
which flowed through said premises, for the purpose of 
fishing; that he had gone there frequently against the 
protest and warnings of the plaintiff, given to him person- 
ally by the plaintiff, and that he had refused repeatedly to 
quit fishing in said stream, and declared frequently to 
said plaintiff that he would fish in said stream whenever 
he chose to do so. 

“4. That the stream in which the defendant Tresise 
was fishing at said time was a natural stream and was 
Stocked with fish at the expense of the public. 

“5. That the defendant Tresise was armed with a re- 


volver and was prepared to, and declared his intention to 
plaintiff to, resist a forcible ejectment from said stream 
by said plaintiff.” 

It was held by the lower court that the only ques- 
tion to be determined was whether or not a citizen of the 
State had a right to fish in the natural streams against 
the wishes and protests of the owner of the land through 
which the streams flow. 

The assumed right as a citizen is found in an article 
of the constitution of Colorado, which declares the waters 
of every natural stream, not heretofore’ appropriated, the 
property of the public, and the same is dedicated to the 
use of the people of the State. And, further, upon a pro- 
vision in the fish act of 1903, which provided that thes 
public should have the right to fish in any stream stocked 
at public expense, subject to actions in trespass for any 
damage done property along the bank of any such 
stream. 

We have not space to go into a full consideration of the 
argument of Mr. Sprigg Shackleford, the plaintiff’s at- 
torney, in which is demonstrated the fallacy of the decree 
of the lower court from which appeal has been taken: 


The reasoning of the judge, who rendered the decree, is fatally 
defective. His major premise is: ‘The Constitution declares the 
waters of the natural streams belong to the public, and are dedi- 
cated to the use of the people, as hereinafter provided (for domes- 
tic, agricultural and manufacturing purposes);” his minor prem- 
ise is: “The defendant is the people (one of the citizens of 
the State),” and his conclusion is: ‘Therefore, the defendant has 
the right to invade his neighbor’s premises, to fish.” Could there 
be a more pronounced case of non sequitur? 


Of the act of the Legislature in which alleged justifica- 
tion is found for fishing trespass, Mr. Shackleford perti- 
nently says that it is not only obnoxious to the provisions 
of the State and Federal Constitutions, but vicious in 
itself, for it is an open invitation to trespass and to viola- 
tion of rights which have been recognized ever since 
ownership in land has been recognized by law. We may 
be confidert that the outcome of this fishing trespass case 
in Colorado will be what the outcome has been elsewhere. 
When we consider the principles involved, we can antici- 
pate no other conclusion. 





CANINE GUARDIANS. 


CONCERNING a recent distressing murder which took 
place in Massachusetts, the Troy Press suggests: 


Supposing a lively fox-terrier, with a loud bark and sharp teeth, 
tad been in the house when the assassin called. It would have 
greatly embarrassed, if not completely thwarted. his hellish work. 
In such circumstances, killine hoth a dog and a woman is a 
much more hazardous undertaking than to kill a woman alone. 
Indeed,. the presumption is that the presence of a dog would 
have saved Miss Page’s life. At such a covntry home a tramp is 
likely to call at almost anv time. and finding a woman alone, to 
resort to crime. But everv criminal intruder has a wholesome 
dread of a dog; it will readily risk death in defense of its mis- 
tress. The dog beats bolts and bars as a protection. and as a 
companion is worth more than it costs. Every woman who is 
left alone much in a house should keep a good dog: it will save 
her trouble when pestered with tramps or agents, and in a case 
like the one in question it might save her life. 


The fame and utility of the dog as a trusty sentinel 
and guardian of the domicile. whether in town or wilder- 
ness, have been well known to man from time imme- 
morial. By long heredity from his wild ancestors, he re- 
tains the character of watchfulness, an essential trait in 
maintaining the safety and existence of the pack in wild 
life. 

As a guardian he is keen and discriminating. In the 
daytime he is only passively curious. Friends of the 
family are approved without a sniff or growl. In the 
nighttime he is actively hostile to all intruders. Of these 
few escape his attention. He is a light sleeper, and 
phenomenally keen of nose and ear. Disturbances so 
light as to be imperceptible to the household. are easily 
perceived by him and investigated silently or announced 
with wild outcry, according as he deems them to be safe 
or dangerous. 

Concerning the reckless classes of criminals and their 
professional methods, it has been stated many times that 
those whose specialty has to do with the robbing of 
houses—the sneak-thief, house-breaker and burglar—have 
a lively dread of the small, alert, active, plucky terriers. 
The fox-terrier is particularly disliked, because of his in- 
cessant watchfulness, promptness to sound an alarming 





outcry of barks, and readiness to pluckily take hold if 
need be. If pursued, he can escape through a small open- 
ing; if he acts as pursuer, he is so small and agile that 
no man is quick enough to reach him. At all times, 
whether pursuing or pursued, he is sounding an alarm. 

As a guardian of the home, the dog has been tried for 
centuries and proved to be true and useful. A good one 
costs but a few dollars, and costs no more to keep than a 
cur which is worthless. Besides being guardians, they 
are good companions, and if well bred and typical, they 
also are an ornamental appendage to a heme. 

But what a commentary it is upon our social organiza- 
tion that at this stage of the world’s history we should 
be enjoined to resort to the general keeping of dogs, and 
thus to adopt the expedient of primitive man, to safe- 
guard our homes and persons. 








MODERATION. 


A comMOoN objection urged in criticism or depreciation 
of the laws which set a limit on the amount of game one 
may kill in a day or a season, is that they are in practice 
incapable of enforcement. Unquestionably a weak point 
in the law is that it has to do with the conduct of the 
individual when in the field and beyond surveillance. The 
law may declare that no more than ten birds may be 
taken in a day; but whether or not the limitation shall be 
observed in actual practice must of necessity be a matter 
of individual conscience. The probabilities are, that in- 
fractions of the law will not come to the knowledge of 
those whose business it may be to take notice of them. 

Nevertheless the influence of the game bag limitation 
makes for good. It does govern the conduct of many, 
actually causing them to stop when they have reached the 
prescribed limit; and in other cases it prevents at least the 
display of execessive bags and the taking of credit for 
the making of them. In other words. it exerts a silent 
influence to create a standard of conduct beyond which 
men may not pass and make public boast of it. The exist- 
ence of the limit rule in the law, and the commen knowl- 
edge that it is there. create a popular sentiment in favor 
of the restriction it is intended to secure. Men will no 
lonver brag of a big bag of birds when the achievement 
is illicit. Thus simnly to have put the hie bae under a 
ban is to have abolished it from the toleration of the 
shooter who wishes to conform to the sentiment of the 
craft and be well thought of by his fellow snortsmen. In 
sport, quite as truly as in other fields. sentiment is a fac- 
tor of exceedine power. It will secure much more than 
can ever be achieved by wardens and courts. There is 
no avestion that the growing sentiment is in deprecation 
of the big bag of game. and in censure of the shooter 
who boasts of excessive killing. 

The duty of every snortsman in these days is to preach 
and practice the doctrine of moderation. 





MINNESOTA LICENSES. 


MINNESOTA has discovered that it is one thing to de- 
clare by statute that the non-resident sportsman must pay 
a license for shooting birds, and quite another thing to 
enforce the law. According to the current report of the 
Game and Fish Commissioners, hundreds of non-resi- 
dents invade the State every season and kill birds, and 
avoid paying license by the simple exnedient of declaring 
themselves residents of Minnesota. To circumvent this 
abuse, Executive Agent Fullerton proposes a universal 
shooting license to apply to residents as well as visitors. 
Then every shooter would be compelled to show a 
license; if he could not show that of a resident. he would 
be compelled to take out a non-resident permit. Mani- 
festly this would effectually end the non-resident no 
license. Again, Mr. Fullerton says, under the proposed 
system provision would be made for attaching a coupon 
to each license, thereby allowing the sportsmen to ship 
their game home. This has been a very vexed question 
with the Minnesota authorities, because under the law 
they could not distinguish between the genuine sports- 
men and the market-hunter, but. had to prevent every- 
body from shipping. But “if a license law were in force, 
all that a sportsman would have to do would be to tear 
cff his coupon, attach it to his shipment. and send to his 
home to be enjoyed by his family. while he remained in 
the field; and in warm weather this is essential, because 
game spails very quickly.” 


aya 


A Buffalo Hunt with the Comanches 


(Continued from page 60.) 


THE days were warm and pleasant, but the nights were 
cool. I rode all day in my shirt sleeves, only wearing a 
coat at night. When away from the post this way, our 
officers were not particular as to what we wore as long 
as we kept on at least one piece of the uniform; we had 
to do that. I had left the post wearing a pair of cor- 
duroy trousers, an army blouse and a white hat; but had 
since thrown off the blouse and put on a canvas hunting 
coat of the chief’s, and wore moccasins instead of boots. 
Had this lieutenant met me and not known me, the only 
evidence he could find about me to suspect mé of being a 
soldier would be my saddle and pistol holsters; my field 
belt even I had made myself. But I had a traveling 
order. It is given to every man who leaves the post for 
more than a day or two, and tells who he is, where he is 
going, what he is going there for, and tells him, lest he 
should forget it (I would be liable to forget it anyhow), 
to return without loss of unnecessary time. He is sup- 
posed to show this order to anyone asking for it. I 
would never show mine to anvone except a commissioned 
officer or a sheriff if I knew him to be one; or if he first 
showed me his badge or commission. Some of these fel- 
lows out on the frontier here were always anxious to 
see our orders when they met us; they were after the 
$30 that are paid for arresting a deserter. To one of 
them I would refer to my pistol as my traveling order, 
and generally had to refer to it only once to the same 
man. I had the sheriff of Parker county, Texas, stop me 
in the road one day and hand out his commission. I 
did not know him, but he only wanted me and six 
men I had with me to act as his posse and help him to 
arrest a lot of cowboys. He got us as soon as I knew 
who he was. I was always ready to help civil authorities 
until Congress told us to stop it, and not meddle with 
civil affairs. 

I camped early to-night, as I came to a creek that had 
good timber on it, and did not know whether the next 
creek would be five or fifty miles from here, and did not 
want to make another camp without fire. I left the Crow 
in camp to watch, and the Antelope and I went to look 
for more of his namesakes to shoot. We kept up along 
the creek, looking carefully at both banks of it for a 
trail of deer or antelope which would be coming here for 
water, and at last found one only a few hours old. The 
Antelope got down on his knees and studying it, said: 
“They were in here this morning.” 

“Let us go out on the trail and wait until they come 
in this evening,” I said. 

After we had watched on this trail for an hour, the boy 
told me that they were coming. I could just see them 
away across the prairie. He let them come up to within 
thirty yards, then fired, and the leader dropped. Then 
I fired and got one; then let him fire, and it took two 
shots for him to get another. Then I sent three shots 
among them. They had got over their panic now, and 
were beginning to run, and I downed my second one. 

“Don’t fire again,” I told the boy, “we have enough. 
Let the rest go until the next time.” 

I should have shot but two, only that I wanted the 
hides for buckskin. The Antelope brought out the 
ponies, and putting two antelope on each, we returned 
to camp. 

In traveling over this country I had to do just as we 
do at sea, only I had no sextant to tell me at noon each 
day just where I was. Now I had to go by dead reckon- 
ing, and never knew exactly just where I was. I would 
mark on the map each night the spot where I thought I 
was then; next note the direction our main camp was 
from here; then make up my mind as to where I wanted 
to go next day; go there after I had marked it in my 
map, then try to verify by the distance I had traveled 
to-day and the direction whether I was right or not. 
There were no mountains, or I could have taken bearings 
from them, and then be sure that I was right. 

While I was at this the boys would watch me closely, 
then ask, “Where are we now?” 

“Here,” I would say, pointing to my map. 

“And where is the big camp?” 

“Over here where this mark is.” 

“Does the box [the compass] say so?” 

_ “Yes; it tells me where I am and where the big camp 
is. That mark there on the box points to the big camp 
to-day. To-morrow it won’t; but to-morrow I’ll show 
you which of these marks points to it then.” 

I kept to the northeast next day. The place I meant 
to camp at, if I had not made any mistakes, would be 
thirty miles directly south of our main camp. Before 
starting to-day I put two venison hams on each saddle 
to carry with us, as I did not know but what we might 
strike a poor camp for game. 

The creek on which I camped at night had some heavy 
timber on it, and I thought it would be a good place to 
find turkeys. The Antelope and I went to look for them, 
and found a turkey roost, but the turkeys were not at 
home yet. After dark all three of us went back and 
found that the turkeys were there. The tree was full of 
them. It was so dark that we could not see to aim, but 
could only stand under the tree and shoot straight up. 
If we shot the lower ones first, then those roosting 
higher up would sit still and let us shoot until we got 
all of them; but if we should happen to hit one which 
was roosting high up and this one en its way down were 
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to hit one of the others, as it was likely to do, then all 
would leave; and that is just what happened. I gave the 
boys each a pistol and kept the rifle myself, and we got 
under the tree and began firing. A number of turkeys 
dropped, and at last a big one that must have had a room 
near the roof got a call, and on its way down knocked 
another one off its perch, and this one, giving a squawk, 
lit out, followed by the rest of them. But the big turkey 
was not through knocking yet; it landed square on the 
Crow’s head and shoulders, knocking him down also. 

The Comanche language does not contain a great many 
curse words; but the English language has a few also, 
and the Crow getting up now proceeded to make copious 
extracts from both languages to express his opinion of 
this turkey, his fathers, his grandfathers, and all the rest 
of the turkey tribe, while I and the Antelope rolled on 
the grass yelling and laughing. We hunted up our dead 
turkeys, and found that we had six. 

“Now I don’t want many of these turkeys cut up to- 
night.” I told the boys. “We go home to-morrow; let 
us bring most of them in for the squaws to cook. The 
Crow can eat the big one which hit him, though; I don’t 
care, P 

“No, I'll take him home,” he said, “but I'll scalp him 
here.” He did this, and then burned the scalp, after 
doing some more cursing over it. Then they plucked a 
smaller turkey for our supper. 

Next morning I got ready to pull out for home. I had 
six deer skins and five turkeys to carry on three ponies; 
but an Indian pony can carry almost any load that is 
put on him, and generally looks as though you had for- 
gotten him if you don’t pile half a ton on his back and 
climb on top of it yourself. 

Late in the afternoon the Crow, who was riding ahead, 
on coming to a rise in the prairie, pointed ahead and 
said, “There is campo.” 

“Yes, the box told me that it was there an hour ago.” 

I had been gone five days, but no one had come to 
the camp. Buffalo were getting scarce, but there was 
no use in our going further west after them. I had 
been far enough west to see that there were none 
there, none at least in the country I had been in. They 
were west of us somewhere; but the Mexicans would 
sooner or later drive them east to us again. The chief 
said he would stay here a while longer, then if buffalo 
did not come he would go home. It would take him a 
month or more to get home if he were to start now. 
He had as many robes and as much meat as the ponies 
he had saddles for could carry. They can carry robes 
on-a pony without a saddle, but don’t like to do it. 
The squaws made the saddles, and I had been handling 
them for years, but had never seen them made. I did 
now. They are only two forks, cut out of limbs of 
trees, with small boards cut out of soft wood to rest 
on the pony’s back. All the tools a squaw has to make 
them with are her small ax, penknife and butcher 
knife, and a stout piece of wire to burn holes with. 
There is not a nail or rivet about the saddle. It is put 
together with rawhide thongs put on wet, and when 
they get dry they are nearly as hard as iron. 

The chief set the squaws to making saddles and mend- 
ing broken bridles. Their work on these bridles was 
rather clumsy; I had made and mended machine belts 
years ago, and taking a broken bridle rein, I shaved off 
each end, then lapping them, sewed it with sinews, 
while the squaws looked on; then they could do it 
themselves. 

What I had been looking for all winter now took 
place, rations ran out. The chief’s squaw cut us down 
to bread once a day, and soon gave us none at all. 
There was no more flour. Next the coffee and sugar 
went. “Well, I can live on deer, turkey and buffalo 
as long as the Comanche can,” I said to the chief. 

“Yes you are a Comanche now. I say it. I have 
given you the Comanche feathers and you wear them. 
Every Comanche will know when he sees them that 
you are one; and some day you will come to me; then 
we will come here and stay. We won’t go back any 
more. It is good. I say it.” 

“Tf I think it is as good as the chief seems to think 
it is,’ I said to myself, “I may be out here some day 
with these Comanches, deployed across the prairie 
here ready to fight the cavalry. I would have one ad- 
vantage over the chief then, I would know just how 
this cavalry would go about taking me in; and know 
how to block the game, and I might know the officer 
in command, and whether he was fast or slow, and if 
he were slow, while he was studying up his next move, 
I might take him in. I have been with a troop of 
cavalry when it has driven a lot of Indians before it like 
a flock of sheep, when, if there had been with these 
Indians a white man who knew just the strength of 
this troop, and had these Indians been Comanches, he 
might have swung them into line and have wiped the 
troop out. 

“No.” I told the chief, “it is not well. In a few years 
now the buffalo will be all gone, the white man is 
killing them off; we see it; and then the Comanche 
could not live here; he would starve to death. You 
are a good Indian now, the Great Father knows it, his 
big chiefs here tell him so. You stay on the reserva- 
tion. I don’t want to see my brothers starve.” 

More than one Indian war might have been avoided, 
had there been a white man whom the Indians could 
trust to tell them to stop at home. 

Seven years after this, when this band and a num- 


ber of others did go out, I rode into their camp 
alone, and persuaded him to take his band home again 
and another that he controlled. My troop was over 
twenty miles away, and I did not have to fire a shot. 

We had about all the robes and meat the ponies 
could carry. A pony cannot carry much over 180 
pounds, and carry it day after day; and while a good 
mule can only carry 300 pounds, he can drag a thous- 
and. I was studying a plan to give us more transporta- 
tion, but found that I could not make it work. I did 
not have the right kind of saddles. I wanted to make 
travois—they are only a rude kind of horse litter, and 
are not much used by these southern Indians. I had 
seen them among the Crows at the north. These 
Crows are the Comanches of the north, they and the 
Comanche have many traits in common. The travois 
is made by lashing two long poles to the saddle, then 
lacing a rawhide between them; the load goes on the 
rawhide, and once on it, can be leit on, as the poles 
have to be taken off the saddle each night to get the 
saddle off. 

I made one of these for my packsaddle, and one of 
the chief’s big mules dragged half a ton of robes on 
it all the way home. (I could not use these travois 
now though, for they do not use packsaddles in the 
army, but aparajoes, which resemble a bed sack, only 
they are made of leather and are stuffed with straw; 
they beat a_ packsaddleall hollow though.) The 
Indian saddles were too light for travois, they would 
pull all to pieces, I thought. 

there was a high “butte,” a hill that stands out by 
itself, on a prairie a few miles south of camp; and a few 
days after I had come home from New Mexico, I took 
my mule one morning and went to examine it. I found 
that the only place where I could get up on it, was 
on the south side, a mere deer trail. I led my mule 
up on top and found a flat place covered -with tall 
partly dry grass. I left my mule and walked down to 
the eastern end of this flat. I wanted to look at the 
country east of this through the glass to see if there 
were signs of buffalo being in it; but before doing so 
I glanced down at the foot of the butte, and just be- 
low me saw a flock of about a dozen turkey> that had 
for a leader one of the largest turkeys I had ever seen. 
They had not seen me, and were starting to come up 
here. I ran to my saddle and got my carbine, then com- 
ing halfway back lay down just as the big turkey came in 
sight. And aiming at his breast, I fired, and he tumbled 
clear to the foot of the hill, the others running back 
to where they had come from in the bottom. 

I led my mule down to where the big one lay and 
stooped to pick him up. I had no idea but that he 
was dead; but he got up and ran a hundred yards before 
I caught and killed him. I had put a .44 ball in at his 
breast, and it had come out under his wing, and had 
not killed him. I tied him as high as I could to the 
cantle of the saddle, and still his head dragged on the 
ground. I had to cut it off. 

Leaving the mule, I went down into the bottom to 
where I had marked down the other turkeys and shot 
a smaller one. I tied this to the saddle, also telling the 
mule that I would load him with turkeys and then walk 
home. I do not know if that mule quite understood 
me, but I kept my word only in part. I did not load 
him with turkeys or anything else, but I did walk home. 

I had not tied the mule, as I had never known him 
to move from the spot I left him in, and he was graz- 
ing now quietly. I started after more turkeys, but had 
not gone one hundred yards, when, hearing a noise 
behind me, I looked around in time to see the mule 
leaving on the jump, headed for camp. He needed 
no compass either to find it. He would go about a 
hundred yards, then stop to kick at the big turkey, 
then, look to see if I were coming—I was—then go on 
again. I was mad enough to shoot that mule. The 
only thing that saved him was the fact that I would 
have to pay for him if I did, or else “swear him off 
the papers”—make an affidavit that he had died or had 
been stolen. I could not do that and did not want 
to pay $150 for a dead mule, so I let him go. 

He got into camp a long way ahead of me. The 
boys caught him and took off the saddle and the big 
turkey; he had managed to lose the small one on his 
way home, but I sent the boys back on the trail and 
they found it. The squaws cooked the big one, and 
then there was only one camp kettle in the band large 
enough to hold him after he had been cut up. The 
heart did not go in it either; it was burned lest it 
should make cowards of us. ; 

Capra BLaNco. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Senator Spooner yesterday was propounding a conun- 
drum to his colleagues. It was propounded to him the 
other evening while he was out to dinner. Although 
a very simple little thing, the Senator, while possessing 
the keenest legal mind in Congress, had been unable to 
frame a correct reply. He enjoyed trying it on others. 

This conundrum was: “Which has more feet—one cat 
or no cat?” 

“T pass it over to you,’ 
almost invariable reply. 

“Why, no cat, of course,” Mr. Spooner would respond. 
“One cat has four feet. No cat has five feet.”—-Washing- 
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or something like that, was the 
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Floating Down the Mississippi. 


Few men on the Mississippi know more or have more 
notions about its phases of life than old man Ander- 
son, with whom I stopped on the sandbar above 
Helena. He started on the Big River in lowa, and 
fished there until the fishing failed. Then he dropped 
down the river, hunting new waters, until finally, aiter 
more than a quarter of a century, he tied up in the 
Helena Chute, to catch the “mud rooters”. of the lower 
river. A man who succeeds in living twenty-five years 
in cabin boats on the Mississippi is a wonder. Ander- 
son was such a man, a tall, untiring, hard-working 
Swede. 

His first fishing brought him from $30 to $50 a week 
—all game fish. He carried thousands of pounds of 
black bass to the market at Burlington, Ia., and at the 
last couldn’t understand why netting should be pro- 
hibited. “I had my good times,” he said. “I ust to 
go to market with my fish, und gom back mit two 
quarts of goot viskey, unt drink it oop in von night. 
By golly, 1 vas strong dem days. I could lift dat skiff 
mit von hand. Now I take two hands to change my oars.” 

Johns, the Helena fish market man, told me “the old 
man has just burned his life out.” One gathers a notion 
oi what must have been the old man’s constitution 
from the fact that he lived through more than twenty- 
five years of hardest kind of physical work, and the 
draining of countless gallons of beer and whisky. He 
walked erect, big-boned and apparently muscular; but 
the pace had told. His muscles were wasted away. 
Malaria had seized upon him relentlessly. The “Ar- 
kansaw hunger” gnawed his stomach, and food did not 
appease it. “Louisiana shakers” had overcome his 
frame with trembling that made the boat rattle—a sec- 
ond attack would prove fatal. His whole system was 
a mass of aches and pains. “I guess I have to go to 
Oregon an’ catch salmon,” he said. “Dis Arkansaw 
country dond agree mit me.” 

Uncle Charlie Robertson said of him, “He’s just like 
a lot of other fishermen. Malaria keeps sapping their 
strength. They grow weaker day by day without real- 
izing it. Suddenly they drop.” 

Anderson had a soap box full of ducks and geese 
which he had killed and packed away in salt. He said 
it used to be no trouble to get all the meat one wanted 
along the river. “We ust to salt down beaver in a bar- 
rel—ducks, wild torkeys, geese, squirrels, deer meat, 
too. But der ain’t no game any more. I don’t know 
what’s de matter.” There are quite a number of beaver 
along the Mississippi to this day, but they are a shy, 
crafty beast, which refuses to “shine” by firelight, and 
seldom gets into a trap. They live in the caving banks 
of the river, and come out on the logs, to breathe and 
rest. They eat the willow and other browse with which 
the river keeps them constantly supplied by undermin- 
ing the banks. There is no need of building dams, nor 
making runways on the bank. It will be a long while 
before the last of them is killed. 

Anderson’s boat was moored to the foot of a mile- 
long sand and mud bar. The bar, under the impulse 
of wind and water is gradually working its way down 
stream, and the foot of it is a bluff reef. “Ven de 
vater was up I catch a lot off eels in onder dis reef,” 
Anderson said, pointing to the almost perpendicular 
slope of mud and sand. Just where the boat lay was a 
wide patch of almost pure yellow sand, ten by twelve 
rods in size. To reach the upper bar, one must cross 
a dozen rods of the black, oozing slime, which is “Mis- 
sissippi mud.” This mud came down to the water be- 
side the patch of sand, and on a warm day it was not 
possible to get away from the boat, save by skiff. I 
watched the mud thaw out after some freezing nights. 
The stuff was upheaved by the cold, and some pretty 
crystals formed over the surface. But when the melting 
began, the mud quivered and moved like a thing of low 
life. A few million years from now, scientists will find 
beds of Mississippi mud rock. On chiseling it out, 
creatures of these days will be found encased “in mar- 
velously life-like postures’—perhaps a “real man” 
reaching out through the stuff, his face horribly con- 
torted and his toes reaching down for the hardpan 
somewhere in the depths. 

The river man is in every storm that passes his way. 
In one or other direction, the wind has a clean sweep, 
and it is the cabin-boater’s first Isson to prepare for cy- 
clones. A flood is nothing, but the wind has no mercy. 
Anderson was caught on the upper river in a storm one 
night. He had a 60-foot three-roomed boat. He 
thought it would ride any kind of storm. That was why 
he had so large a one. It was moored broadside to the 
river bank. It was fitted with fine curtains, clean bed- 
ding—Anderson was always neat, having been a Baltic 
sea sailor—plenty of furniture, a few Swedish books, 
big lamps—a river luxury—a feather bed filled from 
birds of his own killing, and in fact, everything that he 
wanted, for $50 a week would fit and maintain a pro- 
digious single man boat on the river. One night it 
began to storm. Rain fell, and the wind increased in 
the snappy fashion of some cyclones. Anderson was 
in bed, congratulating himself on his safety, when he 
heard something coming on the far side of the river, a 
long-drawn roar, and a whole bunch of lightning flashes 
accompanied the thing. It reached the big cabin boat 
and turned it over on its side. Anderson had ten or 
twelve stone jugs of fish oil along one gunwale of the 
boat. These, the bed and all the other furniture of the 
boat were thrown to the opposite side. The jugs broke, 
and the oil spread out on the water that flooded in 
through windows and door. S . 

“By golly!” Anderson said, “It was a trick getting 
out of a up-side-down boat mit two doors to go 
through, and the boat on its side. I tell you I dank 
I was drowned.” . 

A hundred yards up stream was another cabin boater. 
He had a little bit of a boat—18 feet long and 6% wide. 
“The wave that rolled ahead of the wind” lifted the 
little boat a dozen feet up on the bank, where the wind 
did not hurt it. The cabin-boater looked to see what 
had become of Anderson’s boat. He saw the low sunk 
hulk, and concluded Anderson was drowned, so he 
went to getting breakfast, and had it well under way, 
when Anderson walked in on him with only his night 
clothes on, 


Anderson never bought so large a boat again. A 
small boat, properly built, is handled much more easily 
and is stronger in proportion. The best river men of 
the cabin-boat class have tiny craft. “Whisky Wil- 
liams,” “Old Doc White,” Anderson, Applegate, and 
other notable men have boats less than 20 feet long. 
A heavy frame, and sound lumber insures the occupant 
against trouble with snags and cyclones, and getting 
around has no great terrors. The old fisherman chose 
to tie up on the low sand bar in shallow water. He 
moored the craft end on to the bank by four lines: one 
from a timber head in each corner. Heavy stakes, ash 
preferably, were driven deep into the sand, so that each 
line had a stake of its own. The two bow stakes were 
far enough apart to keep the bow from swinging, and 
far enough ashore to hold the bow pressed against the 
fending stage plank. The stern lines kept the stern 
from swinging and helped hold the boat to the bank as 
well. It was safe in any storm not strong enough to 
lift the boat out of water. A cabin-boater says that a 
sandbar is the safest port in a gale, and a caving bank 
the deadliest. 

While I was with Anderson, the water ranged from 
six to ten feet on the gauge at Helena. It was so low 
that most of the chutes were dry, and there were no 
bays in which cabin boats could be sheltered. Ander- 
son always maintained his lonely vigil at the foot of 
the Helena Bar at such times, although he had only to 
go’ down to the transfer dock (railroad ferry) and find 
plenty of company—Abbey, the Johns, and the transient 
river people. 

“I don’t go down der,” he said repeatedly. “I tell 
you I seen boats sunk along dat bluff bank in a south 
wind! Seven, eight boats at once; an’ de folks stan’- 
ing on de bank. Op here you can’t sink—you rub de 
bottom if de water goes down two inches. I rather 
move de boat every day dan sit on de bank von night 
in de rain, I tell you! 

The day I reached Anderson’s: boat, a river tramp 
was tied in beside him. A strong wind had blown from 
the north for thirty hours. The tramp used a single 
stake to hold his 16-foot boat, and that one loosely 
driven in the sand. In the morning the stake was al- 
most pulled out of the ground. The two extremes of 
river people were there side by side—Anderson, hard- 
working, with his four ash stakes, selected and hard 
driven, and four carefully inspected lines, and the river 
rat with one splintering willow stake, ratty line and lazy 
carelessness. And both men were equally subject to 
malaria and with the same lonely future before them, 
and probably the same unhappy fate. 

There are men on the river too lazy to float with the 
current. The task of keeping their boat in the current 
worries them. One of these called “the Bear,” never 
floats in the day time. He casts loose at dusk and then 
goes to bed. In the morning he looks out to see where 
he is. If the wind rises, or the water drives him into a 
caving bank, the Bear must get out and work for life. One 
cannot guess how many of this kind have been hit by 
= oe tows and rolled under, to come up “buzzard 
ood. 

Anderson was not talkative—he had lived alone too 
much of his time during recent years; but what he said 
was to the point. His, “I tell you, I give dem tough 
fellers a sharp look when day come along,” meant more 
than another man’s most vivid description of- river 
pirates. Two toughs who went by the name of Stout 
came down the river one time, “killing beef and hogs 
on the way.” Anderson and two others were playing 
casino when the two Stouts dropped into their landing 
just below Cairo. It was after dark, and thé Stouts 
hung around till the game broke up, and then one of 
them followed Anderson on board his boat, though it 
was midnight. Grant Stout, he said his name was, and 
he watched the Swede as sharply as Anderson watched 
him. “I dank he meant somedings,” the Swede said. 
He went away at last, and an hour later Anderson 
heard a little grinding sound, like a mouse gnawing. 
Anderson strained his ears, trying to locate the sound, 
but without avail, for a long time. At last he decided 
it was astern, and with that he got out of bed, un- 
latched the door and peered into the darkness. As he 
looked, he saw a man in a dugout darting away in the 
gloom, having heard Anderson stirring out. In the 
morning Anderson found that a link of his $35 skiff’s 
painter had been filed almost through. 

These Stouts one time stole a church bell up on the 
Ohio. They carried it down to the levee and buried it, 
then went to a prominent merchant of the town, and 
told him they had the bell. “We want a couple of dol- 
lars to get out of town,” they said. “You take the bell 
and give us the money.” The merchant took the bell. 
A few days later the Stouts went to the merchant again. 
“You give us twenty-five dollars apiece,” said they, “or 
we'll tell about your deal.” They got the $so and went 
away as cabin passengers on a river steamboat. This 
was the favorite funny story of the Stout boys. One 
of them was afterward killed for card cheating on a 
Government job above Cairo. 

One objection Anderson had to tying in at Helena 
was the “tough fellows” who sometimes come down 
and attempt to rob the cabin-boaters there. The river 
pirate knows well enough that the lone fisherman on a 
sandbar is watchful, and would give the bad man short 
shift, but on the edge of town it is different. The 
sneak thief can disappear in a moment. Anderson was 
just below the coal fleet at Helena for a while, and 
while there men tried to sneak aboard once or twice— 
one tough fellow especially hanging around with a 
gang. One day Anderson whiled his time away trying 
to catch alligator gars. They bit the stoutest line in 
two, however, and ran away with the largest hooks. 
Finally Anderson took a piece of pork and hooked it 
on to a 6-inch hook, tied it to a quarter inch rope and 
lowered it into the water. Not getting a bite, he took 
two half hitches around the bulkhead and forgot about 
it That night he felt some one step on the boat. Then 
another, and another time the boat ducked under the 
weight of some one, and Anderson listened so hard that 
he heard whispers. Stealthily he rose to his feet, seized 
his shotgun and threw open the door. The stern was 


empty. So was the bow, nor was any one in sight. 
Anderson thought it must be spirits until he recollected 
A 10-foot gar had come 


the pork-baited gar hook. 





along, and when he bit, it pulled the cabin boat down 
like the weight of a two-hundred-pound man. 

Anderson’s faith in dreams was unbounded. “Many a 
night I saved a big catfish on my line. I dream I have 
a piece of meat in my fingers and great big snake comes 
and takes it out. That kind of scares me, and I wake 
up. Then I jumps up and gets into my skiff and go 
run my line. Many a big fish I save dot way. I find 
dem just pulling off de hook when I dream dat way. 

I have many dreams. If I dream of fish jumping all 
around, den I know high water coming. Just so, too, 
when I dream of water pouring over a big high falls. 
{ don’t need de paper for high water news. y spirit 
leaves my body—I go way op de river, op de Ohio, op 
de Mississippi op de Missouri, and see if it rain der. 
1 knowed about de Charleston earthquake. I vas der. 
I valk along de streets. De houses dey begin to move, 
long cracks go op an’ down in de fronts of de houses, 
and den de dust fly op an’ choke me. I vake op. Two 
days after dat a man says Charleston was earthquaked. 
I know dot! Den von night I dream dat two trains 
come toward one anoder on de same track. De en- 
gineer he jumps, but he gets drowned. I dank and 
dank. Who vas dat engineer? I know den, it was dat 
big railroad smashup going to de World’s Fair. Den 
I dream about a man way up on a high mountain hang- 
ing by his hands, an’ slippin’ an’ slippin’. Five or six 
men run around—I know den. De President he is 
over all—on de mountain! The men what run, dey the 
doctors. So I knew de President he sick or hurt, and 
he going to fall—he die. So I tell dem. McKinley done 
just dat. It all goes to show dat a man have a spirit 
what go away from his body by itself and study op 
what is doing!” 

One of Anderson’s lost opportunities, he thought, 
was his failure to go to a certain stump in the lumber 
yard of an Iowa mill owner, whose fortune disappeared 
at his death. Anderson dreamed about the stump, and 
failed to go to it after the lumberman’s death and find 
the fortune. 

rhe river people have many superstitions, and dream 
books are important literature of the cabin boats. But 
dreams are not the only signs read. The most interest- 
ing bird story I ever heard was one Anderson told 
about blue herons. 

“One nice warm day, I was in Helena Chute. Dey 
was a lot of cranes der—wery wise birds, dose cranes 
is. Pretty soon I seen a crane coming up de chute 
slow an’ easy, but high, like he was going way op nord. 
Den I see anoder crane comin’ down de chute. My! 
but he was just a comin’. He flap his wings, an’ 
stretched his neck furder ahead dan mos’ cranes. Vell, 
dem cranes dey passed one anoder. De nord von squawk 
like he was ina hurry. Den dey began to circle round 
and round, squawking like good fellers. De von from 
de nord he squawk hard an’ short; de odder, he squawk 
different; so I knowed him. De nord von pretty soon 
start off south again. De odder von vent on nord, but 
de nord von yust squawk again hard, and den dey 
circled roun’ some more. Pretty soon dey both started 
avay south like dey was in a hurry. Dat night, woooo! 
De nord vind come sweeping down de river, and in de 
morning we was froze op. Den hard times come to de 
cranes. Dey got so lean in a couple weeks dey vouldn’t 
fly from a man. I walked right up to some of dem. I 
tell you, dat crane out of de nord know what he run- 
ning from.” 

On the sandbar one could almost imagine himself on 
the shores of a sea. A south wind had a clean sweep 
up the river of over four miles. In the main current 
the waves were thrown up, yellow capping the surface, 
but Anderson’s boat was in the great eddy along the 
west bank above Helena. The water was nearly dead, 


and waves rolled in a foot high, breaking along the 
sloping beach with a low whir that suggested the sea. 
Washing against the bluff reef, they undermined the 


sand and caused it to cave off. It was easy to under- 
stand how a man with unlimited time could dwell at 
such a place. There were drifts of sand that shifted 
with the wind, and waves of sand and mud that flowed 
with the current of water. The man with a microscope 
or telescope finds unlimited opportunity for looking. 
Anderson’s eyes turned often to the window, which he 
threw open on occasion in order to look at the sky. 
“I like to watch the water,” he said once. 

he position on a sloping sandbar required constant 
watching of the water marks. High water slacked the 
lines and low water frequently “hung the boat,” so that 
it had to be pried off. As the water rose, the boat was 
worked around into a little pocket formed by the reef, 
and as it fell, the boat must needs be kept moving back 
toward the point into deeper water. Watching the boat, 
getting the meals and keeping an eye open for ducks 
were Anderson’s main occupations. He said that when 
he was alone nights, he played “blind casino”—solitaire. 
I could not but marvel at the opportunity wasted by the 
river men. Fancy what a record of the Mississippi the 
diary of a lone cabin-boater would be! In less than six 
months on the river I made 300,000 words in notes, 
scarcely a line of which could be classed as “scientific.” 

On Dec. 29, I started for town in my skiff. As the 
bow turned in the main current, I saw a low white spot 
or the river miles up stream. It was in motion, and 
somehow the thing looked familiar. Very quickly it 
took form, and I saw that it was a rag-top boat. Finally 
my glasses showed the “double hull,” or catamaran 
which Sefior Carlos J. San Carlos came from Toronto 
in. I ran out, and long before I came alongside, I 
could hear the paddle wheel chucking into the water, 
steamboat fashion. My hail routed him from under the 
canvas, and greetings passed. He told how he worked 
for Sam Cole on the 60-foot cabin boat in Ash Slough, 
supposing he was getting $1.25 a day and board. Cole 
charged him for boat, so that he only cleared $4 a 
week. Cole had paid a carpenter $2.50 a day for doing 
less work a week than Carlos did in two days—but 
Carlos was “easy.” 

“But I don’t care!” Carlos said. “I got enough to 
see me through now—and I’m going clear to Havana 
now.” i 

He ran on down stream, and thereafter I heard of 
him at intervals until I reached Vicksburg, when I lost 
track of the cabin boat people and their kind. A won- 
der of the cabin boat people is the fact of their homo- 
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geneity; in spite of the attenuated region which 

inhabit, they have few things in common with the 

people. Living miles apart, they nevertheless keep up 
an acquaintance with one another. One could trace 
a cabin boat from St. Paul to New Orleans, months 
after the passage. Cabin-boaters tie in beside their 
kind for a night, and there is sure to be intercourse 
between the newcomers and their neighbors, if no more 
than a hail. A river man sizes up another by his “out- 
fit”—that is, the looks of the boat. A man in a good 
skiff, with tent and outfit, is received with less caution 
than one in a 25-foot “ratty” shack, built of drift wood 
and covered with tar paper. Men like Anderson take 
in a hundred details at a glance. Nets on the roof in 
the weather, frayed rope ends, and unselected firewood 
are a better criterion of a river man than the paint on 
his cabin boat, however, for the river man is always 
“swapping,” and some of them change their boats every 
month, as good horse traders change their horses. 

Anderson told me one day that he’d put me “on to 
something. You take the green heads of mallards and 
you skin them out. You take the skins and have you 
a vest made. It'll cost you considerable to have a 
tailor make it, but you go into a restaurant in some of 
those big cities and there'll be somebody looking at 
your vest all the time. Then some big merchant or 
somebody offer you a big price for it—mebbe you make 
$40 or $100 on it.” Most of Anderson’s tastes, as he ex- 
pressed them, ran in similar lines. 

He liked salted beaver, and the memory of the barrels 
ful which he had put away for winter use came back to 
him frequently. He mourned, almost daily, the dis- 
appearance of game. “I ust to have a hundred ducks 
and geese salted down,” he would exclaim. Again, “I 
killed seven wild torkeys out of one tree—shoot the 
inunder von first. Blame dis sifilasion. The Indians 
lifed the right kind of vay. I vould like to live the vay 
they did it. The white men bothered them—spoiled the 
goot vay of living.” a) 

Considering the way Anderson was living, one could 
hardly imagine a more primitive life, save that he had 
to buy his flour and pork instead of raising it, or trap- 
ping substitutes. He mourned the old produce boat 
days. In those times men came down the river in long 
flat boats, which they loaded down with all sorts of 
vegetables, for sale at New Orleans and on the sugar 
plantations of the lower river. : 

Mrs, Mahna and her son dropped in one day while on 
the way to Helena from the mouth of the St. Francis— 
a nine-mile pull, and nine miles against the current. 
Mrs. Mahna had keen eyes, a remarkable chin, and most 
decisive manners. One had only to note the stroke she 
gave her oars to see the sort of a woman she was. The 
dip and recover of the oar blades spelled “head of the 
family” if anything ever did. She came in to warm by 
the fire, and as she wriggled her fingers over the stove 
she asked if we had seen Whiskey Williams go down 
with his gasolene launch and little beauty of a cabin 
boat? We had. 


“I thought likcly,” Mrs. Mahna said. “You know, 
Anderson, the first time I met up with Whiskey Williams 
was up the river. I seen him coming down stream with 
the wind blowing him fit to lift the roof. He kept look- 
ing up stream, didn’t pay any ’tention to my boat, till, 
says I, ‘Ha, thar! Gwin to tear my boat up? With 
that he looks around and grins. ‘Throw me a line,’ says 
I, and he done it, and I made him fast and swung him 
in, but he not paying no ’tention to me till I yelled, ‘Say, 
you gwin to take me with you?’ seein’ as he was about 
rootin’ out my stakes. He no more’n tied in than three 
fellers come along down into a blue skiff with a red 
gunwale, an’ then I knowed what was up. Sure enough, 
they was after him for whiskey boating, but they stood 
off, and went back pretty soon.” 

“Did he have any whiskey this trip?” Anderson asked. 

“Naw! He ain’t carried any whiskey down below since 
they ketched up with him two years ago and fined him 
$300. That like to have made his heart dreen dry. He 
loads up with medicine now to Memphis, and sells that. 
Las’ time he got fined ’twas $50 up the way, Whiskey 
Williams took on so the feller as was judge Said, ‘Well, 
gimme a drink of good whiskey an’ $25 an’ you can go.’ 
Williams done hit—huee! ; 

“By ginger, me and the ole man an’ the boy’s gwin to 
fish up here this spring. That boy’s sixteen now—got 
his own nets. Say, I’m running nine nets myself. 
They’re making all kinds of fun of me. My nets got 
inch an’ a half mesh, an’ they say I’m catching minners. 
Hue-e! I’ll minner them, I will. Well, now say, Ander- 
son, what do you say to drappin’ down to Old Arkansaw 
River? They say that tough crowd down there ain’t no- 
wise so bad as it used to be. Old Best—that feller who 
tried to kill his girl there—married her at las’ an’ now 
he’s gone up to Rosalie, layin’ in a stake, lowing to go 
into a whiskey boat, I hearn say. Well, should he, I 
"low he'll be his own bes’ customer, he will. Hue-e! but 
don’t he go on his high lonesomes, though! 

“Say, you know after Whiskey Williams got shot up 
that time, I was on to his boat soon’s he was out of 
range—thought mebbe he’d got killed. He was just a 
prancing around inside. He was just tickled to death. 
‘Never touched me anywhere—ain’t a hole in the cabin!’ 
said he, laughing happy; but I seen something wet run- 
ning out of one of his closets, an’ showed him. He 
jumped like a cat. ‘Busted a bottle!’ he shrieked, ‘Busted 
a bottle! Lawse, busted a three-dollar bottle!’ said he, 
tas’in’ the juice. Well, sir, how that man took on "bout 
them a-busting a bottle of whiskey while shooting him 
up. My, but he does hold it ag’in them bank folks for 
shootin’ that bottle! He ain’t never been there since to 
sell ‘em whiskey, nuther. Well, boy, you got the kinks 
thawed out of your knuckles? MHain’t we better be 
movin’, then? All right, come on. So long, Anderson, 
see you ’g’in. You think it over—lots better fishin’ 
down the lower river than yereaway. They'll be skifts 
down; send word up, an’ if you'll go down, we'll all drap 
down to Old Mouth any day come decent wahmin’ 
weather.” ‘ 

With that Mrs. Mahna popped into her skiff at the 
stroke oar, and away she went with the boy, lifting the 
boat through the water like a gasolene. A couple 
of hours later she returned, and without a pause buckled 
into the river current, with six miles up stream yet to go, 
and not minding it a bit. A woman who could tend 


twenty-five nets a day in spring fishing and clear from 
$20 to $50 a week dong it Mire Mahna is a type of the 
“new woman” of the river. “She’s a better man than her 
husband,” Anderson said. Some women of her type are 
known from end to end of the cabin boat waters of the 
Big River. It is worth noting that river women are 
scrupulous about marrying their lovers. Many of them 
have had several husbands—with wedding certificates and 
either divorce or burial certificates to prove their claim 
to respectability. It sometimes happens that one helps 
kill her husband in order that a legal marriage to her 
new love be possible. I saw one wedding certificate on 
a cabin boat in which the name of the woman had been 
scratched out with a lead pencil and another one sub- 
stituted; but this appears to have been an exception. 

I was much interested in Helena, Arkansaw. Daily I 
went down there after my mail and to get supplies. 
Sometimes it was convenient to walk around town and 
look at its streets—a genuine Mississippi River levee 
town, it had most of its features different from those of 
“hill villages.” It is worth seeimg—or Arkansas City, 
either, which is of the same sort. 


Raymonp S. SPEARS. 


| s 
Medicine in Camp. 

A Few weeks since some of your readers asked for an 
article upon how to fill a medical case that had been pre- 
sented to him, and I have waited for some of my profes- 
sional brethren to comply. In the last issue a gentleman 
made some good suggestions relative to the practice of 
medicine in the woods—suggestions that may be followed 
with a great deal of profit by the average woods loafer. 
With the kind permission of the editor, I will attempt to 
amplify his sketch somewhat, in the hope that what I shall 
Say may be of value to my hunting and fishing colieagues. 

By far the greater number of causes for the hunter to 
resort to the healing art will be in the various accidents 
that may befall one. Here the old saying that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness” should apply with all the force pos- 
sible. If a wound of any character is kept absolutely 
clean, there is very little danger of it giving much trouble. 
Dirt is the surgeon’s abomination. Follow out the first 
aid suggestions of the U. S. Army and do little else. The 
first bottle in the case should be filled with antiseptic 
tablets, known among physicians as Bernay’s Tablets. 
They are made in white and blue; get the blue, as there 
is less danger of confusing them with other tablets that 
you may carry in the case. One of these dissolved in a 
quart of hot water makes the ideal antiseptic solution for 
all cuts and wounds; and aside from washing thoroughly 
and binding up in a pad of absorbent cotton saturated in 
the solution, little else need be done to any incised, punc- 
tured or contused wound. Carry a half pound of pure 
surgeon’s cotton, three or more two-inch rolled bandages, 
and one yard of sterilized corrosive gauze in a bottle. 
These will make you a full supply of surgical necessities. 
Be careful to not do too much. Meddlesome interference 
will work harm. Resort only to simple measures in all 
cases of surgical nature 

Your correspondent of last week suggested cocaine. 
Well, cocaine is a good thing in the hands of a surgeon, 
and a very bad one in the hands of a layman. Still, there 
is nothing that will allay pain like it, and if you see fit 
to fill the second bottle with that drug, let me advise you 
to get it, not in the crystals, but in tablet form. One 
tablet will, when dissolved im the hypodermic, make a 
4 per cent. solution which is’ strong enough to render 
anesthetic and superficial part of the body for a time 
long enough to perform any simple surgical operation— 
such as extracting splinters or.fish-hooks. Let me caution 
you to be very careful in its uge, however, as certain per- 
sons are very susceptible to its-action. 

Morphine sulphate, %4 grain in tablets, is a very valu- 
able adjunct to the case. The indications for use are 
commonly known—pain being the most important. I do 
not approve of the use of the hypodermic by laymen, 
and would suggest that you use all remedies,by the mouth 
whenever possible. One tablet of morphine by the mouth 
every two hours will allay pain fully as well as by hypo- 
dermic, and with far less risk to you. 

In all congestive conditions such as colds, fevers, etc., 
you will find that three-grain doses of quinine will be 
invaluable. Therefore, carry some capsules of that drug 
in the next bottle. I will say this to you, unless you use 
at least eighteen grains—that is, six three-grain doses in 
the course of one night—the quinine will do you no good 
in colds. 

The other gentleman spoke of Sun cholera tablets. I 
have found a preparation called “Chloranodyne,” as pre- 
pared by Parke, Davis & Co., far superior for conditions 
of that character to anything that I have ever had occa- 
sion to use. Given in fifteen drop doses, it will relieve 
any choleraic condition that it has ever been my misfor- 
tune to meet. I use it on my own person; and you know 


—_ a doctor uses a thing himself that it must be all 
right. 


You will do well to take some calomel tablets, say ™%4- 
grain, or else some C. C. pills, which amounts to the 
same thing. In the beginning of fevers, colds, etc., and in 
fact all places where the system needs a good overhaul- 
ing, there is nothing equal toa grain of calomel, given 
in broken doses. 

As a fever eradicator, there is nothing that will take the 
place of phenacetine, given in five-grain tablets every 
three hours. The action is to produce profuse sweating, 
and persons with a weak heart will do well to be cautious. 

Certain persons are very apt to find out when they ap- 
proach the higher altitudes that they are possessed of a 
heart—something that never occurred to them before. A 
few gramules of digitalin will relieve the feeling of suffo- 
cation, and may be the means of saving a life. Therefore 
it may be well to carry one bottle with digitalin. It is a 
thing that you will not need, unless there is some heart 
disease lurking about in your system. 

Coughs and colds are a very common ailment, especially 
during the fall and winter seasons. One of your case 
bottles supplied with a combination tablet composed of 
senega, ammon. bromide, tinct. squill, tr. aconite, ex. 
grindelia, ex. guiac, and supplied to the drug trade under 


the title Senega Compound, will be a very valuable thing 


in the winter coughs, 


—_—- 


Lastly, let a stick of silver nittate be wrapped in blue 
paper and placed in one of the case bottles. This is the 
caustic pat excellence, and may be applied to poisoned 
wounds or bites, stings, etc. Cauterize deep, and then stop 
the action of the drug with common salt. 

You wiil notice that I have said nothing about snake- 
bite remedies. The reason is this: There is not one case 
in ten thousand where the common rattlesnake kills a 
man. I have lived in a snake country all my iife, and 
have never known a full-grown man to die from the bite 
of a rattlesnake. Children and weak persons do die, but 
not full grown healthy men. At the same time it is not 
pleasant to run the risk, and I will tell you what to do. 
In the first place, there is no medicine that has a bit of 
influence upon any snake bite. The remedy for the virus 
of snakes is as yet undiscovered, consequently it would be 
folly for you to carry a lot of drugs under the assumption 
that you could cure yourself if bitten. The remedy par 
excellence is to remove the poison, and no other is of any 
avail. Wash the wound clean, and make an incision 
across it down deeper than the fangs of the serpent pene- 
trated, then suck the virus out, washing your mouth out 
with warm water. Do this several times. Before all, 
though, when you are first bitten, tie a handkerchief 
around the limb above the wound and twist a stick into 
it, making an improvised tourniquet. In half hour loosen 
the bandage for a short time and allow a little of the 
poison to flow into the circulation. In this manner you 
may instil the poison gradually, and the system will take 
care of it. After having sucked the wound out fully, you 
may cauterize it well with the caustic. Then, above all 
things, do not get rattled. Keep cool and you are in very 
little danger. I have no knowledge of the bites of the 
southern snakes such as copperheads, moccasins, and 
cctton-mouths, but see no reason why they should be any 
worse than rattlesnakes. The sooner people lose their 
fear of snakes, the simpler the problem of treating their 
bites will be. 

Appendicitis was mentioned by someone. When a doc- 
tor does not know what to do in these cases, there is little 
probability of your being able to do very much. Appendi- 
citis is a matter for the surgeon. If you should have an 
attack of the disease in the woods, simply do nothing and 
you will be doing the wise thing. The average case of 
appendicitis will right itself as far as can be under abso- 
lutely no treatment whatever, and every attempt at treat- 
ing it only renders the matter more complicated. In my 
cwn work here in the city, I do not give one dose of 
medicine. I shoot them into the hospital as soon as possi- 
ble and proceed to remove the offending organ. I should 
hardly advise your attempting it, however, while out in 
the hills. 

The natural tendency of persons ill with ordinary com- 
plaints is to recover; therefore let your treatment be of 
the simplest. 

In seme future article, with the kind permission of the 
editor, I may try to set down some simple rules for sur- 
gical cases that will meet the ordinary requirements. 


Cuas. S. Moopy. 
Sanp Pornt, Idaho, 


In an Alaska Snow Slide. 


Ira F. Woop, writing from Dawson, Yukon Terri- 
tory, in a letter which is published in the Elizabeth- 
town (N. Y.) Post, relates: 

“We had a little experience in a snow slide Oct. 28. 
It might interest you. It did me for a few minutes. 
We killed eight caribou one day. As one wounded one 
had strayed some distance from the rest, and we were 
anxious to get the game out of the hills as soon as 
possible on account of going to the lower country, we 
decided to haul this one to the foot of the mountain 
ourselves, to enable the dog driver to get to it more 
readily. 

“The mountains were very steep where we were, some 
rising almost perpendicular. The ravines were filled 
with drifted snow, some to a depth that afterward 
proved surprising. It being so early in. the season we 
thought there was little danger of a.snow slide. So 
we pulled the caribou to the mountain crest and slid 
it down the mountain side through a ravine. We 
watched the caribou until it reached the bottom. Then 
thinking of no danger, we started on a trip that came 
near being our last. George was the first to start. 
Sitting on his snowshoes he followed the trail of the 
caribou and reached the bottom in safety. I waited 
until George was nearly down, so as not to run into 
him. Then, placing my snowshoes under me, I fol- 
lowed the course of my companion, I had only got 
nicely started, when I saw George running for one side 
of the ravine. As he ran, he said: “Ira, we are gone.” 
He nearly made the outer edge of the slide when he 
was hurled down and passed from my sight almost 
instantly. At the same moment great seams opened 
up above and below me and tons and tons of snow 
broke away with a roar I shall never forget. As it 
tore down the mountain side with a force irresistible 
carrying with it its two human occupants for passengers, 
I expected each moment to be my last, and even now 
I wonder what power enabled me to keep on top of 
that heaving, tumbling mass of snow. 

“Just before the slide stopped, some distance to my 
left, I saw George in his struggle for life extend his 
arms above the snow. So I knew that he still lived. 
As the slide suddenly stopped I climbed over great 
cakes of snow that had piled up near me and made my 
way as quickly as possible to where I last saw George. 
As I did, I saw him rise slowly to his feet. As he 
stood there bare-headed on that cold day, half ex- 
hausted and suffocated with his struggle between life 
and death, his first words were: ‘Ira, we are lucky to 
get out of this thing alive. I never expected to see 
you again.’ 

“Time will undoubtedly erase from my memory a 
good many of the adventures I have experienced in this 
land of. snow and ice; but I am under the impression 
that it will be some time before I entirely forget the 
incident that came so near being fatal on Oct. 28, 1904.” 
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The Nightingale’s Name. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You will, I am sure, pardon the intrusion upon your 
catholic columns of one who is but a hunter of words; 
for after all we have much in common. Let your hunters 
bring in the kill, let the philologists give it the name, 
then confusion will be avoided. That some such arrange- 
ment is needed will show in your own annals. Take four 
anglers from the cardinal points of no more than this 
country; let them essay to talk about the bass, and see 
how intelligible to one another they can be if they con- 
fine themselves to common names. Another case: what 
are partridges, quail, grouse, unless you know the 
gcography of the hunting grounds? But enough of 
apology. ; 

{ have chuckled to see you under the obsession of 
“Cibipia;” but that was in itself harmless; it was so 
‘esque that it would never lead anyone astray. But 
it a marvelous thing it was! It was not a word, for 
was neither Russ nor English. It was rather a snap 
t cf a Russian word, as much a pictograph as any one 
of the symbols on the hide in the Dakota winter count. 

lLiere, however, is one that from the beauty of its 
presentation might well lead the reader into blind courses. 
ly Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s charming and thoughtful paper 
on “Bird Names” is the following: 

Rosignol,’ the French-Canadian name of the song 
sparrow (and also the Louisiana Creole’s name for the 
mockingbird), is a modification of rosignor—Lord of the 
kose—the Spanish name of the nightingale; and is given 
in each case not only in reference to the fine melody, but 
to the fact that both birds frequently tune up at night.” 

t is a fancy charged with poetry, this Lord of the 
; tis pity that it does not chime with fact. Yet 
| hope to show you that the real nightingale name is 
instinct with quite as much appreciation of the songster. 

do not immediately place the word rosignor; it 
‘fices to note that the Spanish name of the nightingale 

uisenor. To follow up the Lord of the Rose sugges- 
n, we note in sefior a good enough Lord, but the Rose 
has vanished. Now let us go one step backward toward 
origin of the word—let us cross the Pyrenees and find 

French rossignol. As before, we find some sugges- 
tion of Lord, for signol might seem reminiscent of the 
lialian signor; and the Rose is also in sight. But cross 
the Alps fer a second backward step, and find the Italian 
rosignuolo, Here we lose the Lord suggestion out of 
the name definitely and permanently; the Rose may seem 
superficially to persist. Take now the third step—not one 
of geography, but of time; go back to the classic Latin 
and find the immediate parent of all these later names in 
lusciniola, the caressing diminutive, of luscwwa. The 
Lord and the Rose together have vanished entirely. 

lo discover just what /uscinia meant to those who ap- 
plied the name to the nightingale, we must take:the word 
to pieces, and go back to the Sanskrit for itsfroots. It 
is in the Latin form three words, the last of Which, be- 
ing atrophied into a mere formative sign, we may omit. 
For the effective elements of the compound we find the 
two Sanskrit roots ¢ru, and kan. 

The latter root, kan, represented to the Aryan fore- 
fathers the name of a sound of a certain quality, a sense 
that has endured to our tongue in chant, chanticleer, 
accent, incentive, and many more. It is the sound of 
singing, the woodnote wild, the voice of the turtle heard 
in the land. x 

The former root, ¢ru, it may not be quite so easy to 
grasp in its bare simplicity. It refers to hearing in some 
sort; not the mere physical fact of audition, but with a 
clear connotation that a thing is heard often—heard be- 
cause it is worthy of the hearing. Some of its descend- 
its are found in loud, clear, client, glory, declare, laud. 
If you can discover the elemental residual in these 
varying senses you will have the signification of the 
root ¢ru, 

It is no easy task for those untrained in the arts of 
primitive speech to grasp the relationless barrenness of 
these crude roots. They exist devoid of all the categories 
of grammar—they are without voice or number, they 
are not yet noun or verb, Therefore when we regard 
luscinia as a synthesis of ¢ru and kan, it will be necessary 

supply the idea of interrelation without which our 
minds fail to comprehend. The two elements are 
respectively in their last analysis these, hearing-sounding. 
{f we view the sound as in the relation of subject, the 
sense is “the sound which is heard.” If, on the other 
hand, we incline to regard it as object, we develop the 
collateral sense of “hark to the sound.” 

That is to say, our earliest forebears knew a bird 
whose note was so sweet as to challenge their rude ad- 
miration—it made them listen to its carols and trills. It 
Was so distinctively a characteristic of but one bird 
among all they knew, that it served to identify that bird 
irom its fellows—the bird whose song is listened to. 
We do not know if this ¢rukan bird in Kapilavastu was 
the nightingale, but it was certainly the sweetest singer 
oi those forests through which the earliest Aryas fought 
their way down from the snows. In Italy we find /us- 
cia attached to the nightingale of Europe (Luscinia 
prilomela). But remember this, before it became a 
name it was a description. Three, four, five millenniums 
ago there was set into ¢rukan a sense so rich that it has 
endured the attrition of all the ages, and is ready to 
spring into new vitality when the first opportunity comes. 
hat you will find in the citation from the “Bird Name’ 
Paper, for which we cannot thank Mr. Ingersoll too 
warmly. In Canada rossignol is the name of the song 
sparrow, not because of any slight superficial resemblance 
to the nightingale, but because of its rank as a songster. 
Far to the south the Creole calls his mockingbird ros- 
signol, not that there is any resemblance except in that 
marvelous song, 


That, to my way of thinking, is the wonder of the 
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word, and for it we may unregrettingly let pass the 
dainty fancy of the Rose Lord. It is that countless ages 
ago a rude race, probably in the depths of neolithic raw- 
ness, were able to put such a signification into ¢rukan 
as the name of some bird that when we misapply it—that 
is, misapply so far as concerns Luscinia philomela—we 
are certain to rightly apply it, just as primitive man 
made it to be applied, to whatever hitherto unnamed bird 
of our avifauna there be whose note is most challengingly 
sweet. PAROLLES. 





Bears, Trout, Foxes, Game. 


E.izaBETHTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Official figures are at hand showing that 39 
black bears were killed in Essex county during the year 
1904. Four of these bears were killed by two men in one 
day during the late autumn. Pretty good for a county 
that was to be shunned by bruin after the black bear pro- 
tective measure went into effect. And by the way, what 
adjoining county has furnished more than 39 black bears 
during the year just passed into history? 





An old guide residing in the Boquet Valley—a close 
observer of nature, by the way—informs me that not 
only scores, but hundreds of minnows, chubs and small 
trout are being found dead in the small streams which 
empty into the Boquet River just above New Russia. He 
says that just after the big thaw a few days since he 
observed that large numbers of small fish had come up 
through the air-holes and were swimming around in the 
overflow. After the second or top ice commenced to 
form, the fish continued to be active in the water between 
the two formations of ice. It is his opinion that there is 
something in the water—a miasma—which is causing the 
death of the small fish, as they evidently were trying at 
the time of the recent overflow to get up into better 
water. He says he has examined many of the dead fish 
and finds no external marks whatever, and he also says 
he doesn’t believe the loss of fish life was caused by 
freezing or lack of focd. Has anyone a more rational 
explanation? 





I note that some men maintain that they have no 
knowledge to the effect that foxes do destroy game birds. 
As one who was born and brought up-here in the Adiron- 
dacks, I can truthfully say that a fat fox is a rarity in 
this section. I have trapped and skinned quite a number 
of red foxes and never yet saw a fat one. Furthermore 
I must say that the foxés in the Adirondacks do destroy 
game birds—particularly partridges. Here the foxes 
catch many partridges in the snow. The foxes also catch 
partridges during the spring months. In the month of 
May, 1884, I discovered a’ fox burrow on the old “Bullard 
Job,” two miles distant from any human habitation. The 
old mother fox and her young were there, and there 
was ample evidence of.slaughter around the entrance to 
the burrow. There were 'pieces of rabbits and partridge 
bones and feathers galore. I have no hesitation whatever 
in saying that the fox is the greatest enemy of the par- 
tridge to be found in this Adirondack region. 

Georce L. Brown. 


a 
The Loon’s Flight. 

Hogutam, Wash., Dec. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
About natural history and ways and habits of birds and 
animals, if a person has observed a trait or condition or 
way of doing things that is common to some bird or ani- 
mal, and has always seen it performed in one particular 
way, he is justified in concluding that it is never done 
otherwise. In the December 17 copy of Forest AND 
STREAM, appeared a very fine article in regard to the loon 
and its nest, and the patience and perseverance that the 
writer exercised in securing a chance for photographs. 
My only excuse for writing this is to correct an erroneous 
impression that he has got about the loon not being able 
to take wing from the water without the aid of a strong 
wind. 

I formerly lived in a part of Michigan where there were 
a great many small ponds or lakes, and many of them had 
during the summer a pair of loons on them. One of those 
small lakes was on the place that my father took up under 
the Homestead Act in ’63, and the house was built only 
a short distance from the lake. It is more than likely that 
I have more than fifty times seen a loon fly from the 
water when there was no perceptible wind. It is some- 
what difficult, apparently, for them to do so, and a wind 
is a great help; but they seldom take to flight to escape 
danger, for their wings hit the water for a hundred yards 
before they are completely clear of it, and their wings are 
so.small for the weight of their body (which is from 10 
to 12 pounds), that in flying from that lake on my father’s 
place, which had tall timber all around, they would circle 
around three times before they could clear the*tops of the 
trees. 

I say seldom take wing to escape danger. Now, a per- 
son that has never seen one take to the wing to escape 
danger might be excused for the belief that they never 
did so; but I have seen one do so. It was in Charleroix 
county, Michigan, and the loon was on a small lake 
through which ran a-small stream. Another person and 
myself were driving some logs down the stream. The lake 
was so small—probably not more than two acres of sur- 
face—and there was no opening up or down the stream, 
for the tree-tops interlaced above the stream, and the loon 
was so alarmed at what doubtless appeared to him to be 
an arrangement to overwhelm him, that he took to flight 
without any aid from the wind; and in circling around 


. fo get above the timber, he came so close to me that I 


tried to play baseball with him. I struck at him with the 
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pike-pole and yelled “shoo!” That completed his demor- 
alization, and he dove in the swamp with a crash like a 
runaway steer. If I had not seen that, I doubtless would 


always have been under the impression that they never 
flew to escape danger. W. A. LINKLETTER. 


The Dog and the Bone. 


I HAVE sometimes seen a dog bury in the ground a 
bone for which he did not seem to have any present 
need. I have always understood that he did this on the 
principle which actuates a provident man to lay up 
something “for a rainy day.” This may be, though I 
have never known a dog to dig up the bone afterward; 
yet some persons tell me they have known him to do 
this. I should think the dog must be hard pressed by 
famine that would attempt to gnaw a bone covered with 
clay and dirt, as this bone must be after being buried 
in the ground. If the dog hides it away through any 
such proyident forethought as this, it must be the 
slightest remnant, a mere adumbration of a former in- 
stinct of his race. He does not pursue this practice in 
the steady, methodical way in which an ant or a bee or 
a squirrel lays up a stock of food against a time of 
need. With him, it is only a fitful and rare occurrence. 
His long domestication and the ages through which 
he has received his food from the hand of his master, 
have obliterated largely the sense of this necessity 
from his mind, if he may be supposed to have a mind. 

The fox, when he has had the good fortune to cap- 
ture several fowls at the same time, will, it is said, 
secrete such as he has no present need for under a bush 
or behind a log. I remember that in Rowland Robin- 
son’s pleasant book, “Sam Lovel’s Boy,” a young fox is 
represented as doing this. “He began burying the leg 
of a lamb in the loose earth, but desisted when he saw 
that the eyes of all his mates were upon him, then un- 
earthed the half-buried treasure and sought a new hid- 
ing place.” I do not understand that the wolf has this 
food-hiding instinct. Gilbert White, of Selborne, says 
in his quaint way that he had “some acquaintance with 
a tame brown owl,” which, when full, hid, like a dog, 
what he could not eat. 

“The origin of most of our domestic animals,” says 
Darwin, “will probably forever remain vague. But I 
may here state,” he continues, “that, looking to the 
domestic dogs of the whole world, I have, after a labori- 
ous collection of all known facts, come to the conclu- 
sion that several wild species of Canide have been 
tamed, and that their blood, in some cases mingled to- 
gether, flows in the veins of our domestic breeds.” He 
mentions a dog whose great-grandfather was a wolf, 
and this dog still betrayed its wild ancestry in the fact 
that it never approached its master in a straight line 
when called. But which species of the Canide from 
which the dog may have descended has the food-hiding 
instinct or habit I have nowhere seen stated. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 








The Nest of the Chaffinch. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In his article on bird names in your issue of January 
12, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, referring to the nest of the 
sritish chaffinch, says: 

_ “The fact that its nest, which is carefully concealed, 
is a dome-shaped, muff-like affair, entered through an 
obscure opening in the side,” etc. 

Is not your contributor mistaken about this? I was 
familiar with the nest of the chaffinch in my youth, and 
it certainly is not dome-shaped. In fact, it is perfectly 
open at the top like a cup. I may state further that it is 
decidedly the most beautiful bird’s nest built in Great 
Britain, or possibly in any country. Others there are 
more elaborate or ingenious, but none so beautiful, I 
think. At any rate, there is none more su. It is woven 
of fine moss and hairs for the most part. Within it is 
like a lady’s chamber, so soft and silken is it, while 
without it is rounded with perfect symmetry and studded 
with silvered lichens. The object of the latter will be 
apparent when it is stated that the nest is usually found 
in the fork of a hoary apple tree or hawthorn bush. So 
well does it harmonize with its surroundings that only 
the cunning eye of a school boy or professional ornitholo- 
gist would discover it. I have known persons to whom 
I pointed it out in my youthful days to tell me again 
and again that they could see no nest. It is truly a 
marvel of bird architecture. No doubt the skill of the 
chaffinch is inherited, and yet it is curious to note (as 
recorded by Mr. Dixon in his recent work on birds’ 
nests) that a pair of the birds which had been brought to 
New Zealand from England departed very abruptly in 
their nest building from the family type. What they 
built was a hanging structure, not unlike that of the 
oriole, only open at the top. But perhaps this was a 
mere freak after all. Birds, as well as men, however, 
when transported from their native habitat, are sure to 
change their methods and even their natures to a certain 
extent. Some are more conservative—more retentive of 
heredity—than others, but all submit sooner or later to 
the influence of their new environment. 

New York, Jan 22. 





Mr. Ryan was in the room with a friend. In the room was an 
open grate fire, which had died down. Mr. Ryan looked around 
for something to place on the coals. He found a lump of what he 
thought was lamp black, and broke off a piece weighing about 
2% pounds and placed it on the live coals. Immedistely there 
was an explosion, which threw them out of their chairs and broke 
the plate-glass window. Fire spread to papers in the room, but 
before the firemen arrived, the flames had been extinguished with 
a few pails of water. The only thing that prevented the place 
from being destroyed was the fact that this powder had been in 
the lumber room for ten years, and had lost much of its strength, 
—New York World. 
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Days in Cherry County.—Il. 


Wyrmnore, Neb., Jan. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
When I left the Stilson Ranch and started for home in 
October, 1903, with an invitation and a promise to return 
in October, 1904, the year in the prospective seemed a 
long, long time; but it slipped away as all years do, and 
from the retrospective view it seemed so short that I 
wonder what became of it. This is another illustration of 
the difference between a man’s foresight and his hind- 
sight. 

True to my promise, October 1, 1904, found me on the 
road between Hyannis on the railroad and the Stilson 
Ranch nestled in Survey Valley, forty-two miles away. 

Will Stilson met me at the railroad and carried part 
of my luggage to the depot; among other duffle, my 
kodak, and as he mounted the platform and started for 
the waiting room door, the bottom fell out of the kodak, 
and the twelve plates with which I had loaded it for 
the purpose of getting some pictures on the trip hit the 
sidewalk and were ruined. 5 

The day was fine, and the long drive behind a fine team 
through valleys and over hills was delightful. When 
we arrived at the ranch fence, a few miles from the 
house, I got out to open the gate, and several grouse got 
up. They seemed to be sitting all around the team and 
buggy, and as I had promised, if allowed to come back to 
that particular ranch, to keep the family supplied with 
grouse, I took the gun out of its case, put a few shells 
in my pocket, and again started for the gate, and as the 
grouse continued to get up, I killed five and threw them 
in the buggy; and as that seemed enough for all present 
needs, we finished our journey, arriving at the house at 
about one o’clock, where we found a good dinner await- 
ing us. 

f received a hearty welcome from all, and as the hay 
was all up and the fall work about all done, it was soon 
arranged that nothing should interfere with our hunting 
for the next week, if we wanted to hunt. : 

After dinner we spent the most of the afternoon in 
visiting, until at just sundown the ’Squire and I took 
our guns and walked through a sunflower patch adjoining 
the garden, and in a few minutes brought in eleven 
grouse, the "Squire remarking that I did better shooting 
than I did a year before. I think what he said was true, 
but I attribute it to the fact that I took it more deliber- 
ately, and allowed the grouse to get off a little further 
and gave the shot a chance to scatter out a little more; 
and I improved so fast in my shooting in two or three 
days that I hit nearly all my grouse in the left eye. Like 
Old Jason, “I never could shoot much, but just hap- 
pened to hit ’em in the left eye.” 7 

On Sunday morning, it being forty-two miles to 
church, we decided to stay at home, and as we discovered 
that seven or eight hundred of their cattle had broken 
through the wire fence and conie in from the summer 
range on to the winter range, we at once made our 
arrangements to put them back where they belonged. 
What is called the winter range consists of the hay val- 
leys, from which the hay has been cut, and the grass has 
come up green and tempting, and I did not blame the 
cattle, although having to put them back would, to an ex- 
tent, interfere with our plans for the devotional exercises 
of the day. So while Will went after the horses, the 
*Squire and I took an early morning walk through the 
sunflower patch before mentioned, where the grouse came 
to feed upon the seed of the sunflower, and enjoyed 
studying their habits. 

When Will arrived with the horses, we each mounted 
a good one and started with the cattle. It being the Sab- 
bath Day, we took no guns, but allowed four or five of 
the stag hounds to go with us, and had the pleasure of see- 
ing a couple of fine chases after jack rabbits, the hounds be- 
ing successful in both cases, although the last race after 
an old black-tailed jack was the hardest and closest race 
I ever saw. 

By noon we had the cattle back on the range where 
they belonged, and then we took a ride up the valley to 
call upon Mr. Tull and invite him to go duck shooting 
with us one day the following week. Mr. Tull—com- 
monly and lovingly called “Grandpap Tull” by his friends 
and neighbors—is nearly seventy years old, tall, slim and 
wiry, and can go up the side of a sandhill like an ante- 
lope, and is still a dead shot. He used to hunt for the 
market, but will not kill a bird unless the law permits it 
to be done. Some of his friends tell the story on him 
that in the old market-hunting days he was such a re- 
markably good shot that when a grouse got up in front 
of him and recognized him, it would drop as though shot, 
and wait for him to pick it up. While this story may be 
simply an allegory or figurative only, I had good reason 
later on to respect the good judgment of the grouse that 
dropped without waiting for the charge of shot that was 
sure to come. After a pleasant visit with Mr, Tull, we 
rode home, and although it was nearly four o'clock in 
the afternoon when we arrived, we found our dinner 
waiting, hot and steaming. : 

After dinner we studied the habits of the grouse in the 
sunflower patch again, and then laid our plans for the 
week’s work. As I did not expect to start for home until 
the following Sunday, and we could kill all the grouse 
that I was permitted to take home in a day, all we had 
to do for a few days was to visit, ride horseback, have a 
good time, and kill just enough grouse for the table and 
the lunch basket. 

On Monday morning the ’Squire and I took another 
horseback ride lasting until afternoon. We visited the 
different ranges and climbed to the highest points of the 
sandhills to enjoy the view. From one, said to be the 
highest point in rry county, we could see in all direc- 
tions for twenty miles; Twin Lakes lay to the northeast 
six or seven miles away, and numerous other lakes in 
all directions. 


After dinner we took a drive in the spring wagon, Will 

doing the driving; and we did a little grouse shooting, 
bringing home thirty-three grouse and a couple of jack 
rabbits to feed to the hounds. It is the rule in the cattle 
country to shoot every jack rabbit on sight, as they in- 
terfere with the hounds in hunting coyotes, because, after 
chasing two or three jacks, the hounds are unfitted to 
chase and kill coyotes for that day at least. 
_ While on this little hunt, and while all three were rid- 
ing, a grouse got up in front of the horses and started for 
Montana—a way they have when being hunted, and this 
particular grouse happened to be on the ’Squire’s side 
of the wagon, he shooting right-handed and I left-handed, 
so he threw up his old Parker and fired and killed the 
grouse. This is quite a feat when the horses are trotting 
along over uneven ground, and when the dog next 
pointed, the "Squire handed his gun to Will and tcld him 
to get out with me, as I was no longer in his class. Will 
and [ got out and had some very nice shooting, but it did 
not interest the "Squire—it was too easy for him. But 
later on while all were riding again, a grouse got up 
under the horses’ feet and whirled around the wagon and 
started on our back track, and as I was in the back seat, 
I whirled around, threw my gun to my shoulder and 
fired in the general direction of the grouse, and just hap- 
pened to center it and kill it dead, and after that had no 
trouble in inducing the ’Squire to get out when the 
actions of the dog indicated grouse. 

On Tuesday morning we took a team and wagon and 
drove to a valley four or five miles away called Rattle- 
snake Heaven, or Prairie Dog Paradise, after a load of 
cow chips for fuel. Mr. Stilson and Will each took a 
long-handled four-tined fork, with which to pick up the 
chips, and I took their Winchester shotgun, with which 
to shoot a few prairie dogs to feed to the hounds. 

The cow chips are found mostly in prairie dog towns, 
there being little grass and the ground being almost 


‘always smooth and bare, and by ten o’clock the wagon 


was loaded. By this time the sun had come out warm, 
and the rattlesnakes began to come out and lie in the sun 
near the mouth of the burrow in which he had taken up 
his winter quarters. We killed five snakes and skinned 
three of them, the other two having to be shot to keep 
them from getting into the holes, and one of the snakes 
shot contained a good sized prairie dog. Our experience 
with the snakes was reported to Forest AND STREAM 
shortly after my return from Cherry county in 4 few 
notes relating to that subject alone, and the skins of 
three very beautiful specimens were sent to the editor of 
ForesT AND STREAM. 

We arrived at home with our load of stove wood about 
one o’clock, and after dinner and a little rest, we took a 
drive among the little foothills of one of the great 
ranges of sandhills, and had some’ very nice grouse shoot- 
ing, coming home with thirty-four grouse, notwithstand- 
ing some unaccountable misses and accidents of different 
kinds, which all added zest to our afternoon’s sport. 

On Wednesday the weather was very cold and stormy, 
and we did not hunt. We were already overstocked with 
grouse, and the disagreeable weather did not worry us. 
We visited, drove to the post-office, got the latest 
papers and the family mail, and ate three square meals. 
Our grouse had all been pulled and hung upon the plat- 
form of the windmill over night and placed in the cave 
in the morning, where they would keep: well until needed; 
and if Ah-se-bun, the Indian who ate Fred. Mather out 
of house and home in the Wisconsin woods, had dropped 
in on us, we could have given him more than “half 
plenty.” 

In the evening Mr. Tull arrived to stay all night and 
go with us after ducks the next day. 

On Thursday morning the weather was still very cold 
and disagreeable, but we started for the lakes; and when 
we got teo cold for comfort in the spring wagon, we got 
out and walked, and we walked and rode alternately all 
day. It was about noon when we arrived at Silver Lake, 
the most beautiful of the group of lakes that form the 
headwaters of the North Loup River. It is about a mile 
across the east end of this lake, and the shore line is as 
straight as you could shoot an arrow, then it gradually 
runs to a point at the west end, nearly two miles away, 
and as it narrowed down the shores were lined with 
willows and rushes, making it an ideal place to shoot 
ducks. It was also very deep, clear and full of fish; 
black bass, croppie and catfish could be plainly seen in 
the water. The lake was covered with blue-winged teal, 
the larger ducks not having arrived yet. 

Having arrived and made sure that the ducks were 
there, the first step was to get on the warm side of a 
haystack near a water tank and open the basket of lunch. 
Mr. Stilson was not with us at the time, as he had taken 
a walk around the lake, but I knew the combination, and 
besides, he should have been there at that critical time. 
We found the basket to contain the breasts of twelve 
grouse, lots of bread and butter, pickles, pie and cake— 
certainly 2 bountiful supply; but had Mr. Stilson not 
arrived in the nick of time, in all probability he would 
have had no dinner, as I have been taught from child- 
hood to improve my opportunities. 

After dinner we tried the ducks, but as both my com- 
panions got the start of me in a short time, I complained 
of the cold, and finally prevailed upon them to start for 
home. Of course they had the advantage of knowing the 
country, and being used to that kind of ducks, while all 
was strange to me, and at that time I had not had the 
advantage of reading the discussions that have been going 
on lately in Forest AND STREAM, as to the proper manner 
of killing a duck, and might have shot one flying or 
sitting or sleeping, or caught one and kicked it to death— 
all of which I know now would have been unsportsman- 
like, and I have been ~lid ever since that the weather 
was so bad. After I got them well started on the way 
home I got over my hurry, and a walk through the hills 


warmed me up, and we had some rare sport with the 
grouse, and in fact I enjoyed the day as well as any | 
ever put in with the gun. While the weather was bad, 
the company was good, the lunch was fine, and while | 
could not claim to havé killed my share of the game 
that day, 1 was pleased and proud of the results; and 
one thing that I especially enjoyed was listening to my 
two companions, the best of whose lives had been spent 
in the wilds of the West, as they told of experiences rare, 
interesting and ridiculous that they had passed through 
in years gone by, and through all this, and from what 
each said to me when the other was not present, I could 
see the warm friendship and respect that each bore for 
the other; and knowing them both as I think I do, it does 
not seem at all strange that such mutual feelings should 
exist. Both rugged, manly, generous and law-abiding, | 
ask for no better company under any circumstances. 

On Friday morning the weather was fine again, and 
Mr. Stilson and I took a long drive up the valley to 
the west. The scenery of the sandhill country is beautiful, 
the air was pure and balmy, and the ride delightful. At 
a small house where we stopped for a drink of water 
we found a woman with five or six children, the husband 
having been away somewhere at work for more than a 
month, and the family out of meat; and here we left all 
our grouse and drove home. 

Saturday came all too soon. This was the great day; 
I was going to the railroad on Sunday, and the fitty 
grouse that I was permitted to take home with me were 
yet to be killed. It was to be a final and friendly contest 
between the "Squire and myself, and we were both from 
Missouri and had to be shown. The weather was warm 
and nice and the grouse would lay well, so we decided 
that we would not go out until after dinner. If we could 
ae kill fifty grouse in a half day, then I would go home 
short. 

After dinner we drove about five miles to a cornfield. 
The sandhill corn is only about four feet high, and we 
could stand in it anywhere and see all over it, but the 
cover for the birds was not good, and they got up very 
wild. Each had a-good gun, loaded with smokeless pow- 
der and No. 6 chilled shot, and two good dogs. It was 
three o’clock when we got to the cornfield, and the fun 
soon commenced. We killed our birds at from forty to 
eighty yards. Just at dusk we met at the further side of 
the field and counted up. We lacked just one bird of 
having the required fifty, and there was just one bird 
difference in our scores. I was satisfied to quit with 
the forty-nine birds, but the Squire told me to drive the 
team around and he would walk across the field and meet 
me at the other side. It was too dark for me to shoot, 
and I naturally reasoned that it would be too dark for 
him; but I was mistaken, and have always been sorry 
that I did not insist on his getting in the buggy and allow 
me to come home with what we had. 

On Sunday the ride from the ranch to the railroad was 
pleasant and interesting. Will and Mrs. Stilson came 
with me, leaving the ’Squire at home alone, and I was 
sorry that I could not stay with him. I arrived at home 
on Monday night with fifty grouse in fine condition, and 
distributed them among my friends, and on the first of 
next October I hope and expect to spend a few days at 
the hospitable home of the Stilsons in Cherry county. 

A. D. McCann ess. 


s s ” a se 

A Quail Hunt in Old Virginia. 

WE had been counting the months, weeks and days 
to the opening of the game season in Virginia, and when 
the long-looked-for day arrived, we felt a sense of relief 
that the long probation was ended, and that the season 
was really at hand. In the early morning hours, before 
the sun had shown its rim over the hills, our party, com- 
posed of Lou Jackson and Warren Rice, of Winchester, 
and Fritz Keidel, of Baltimore, pulled out over the level 
valley pike to the farm of Mr. John W. Rice, situated 
near Vancluse, in Frederick county. The radiant light of 
a perfect. November morning was breaking over the 
landscape when we drove up to the hospitable abode of 
Mr. Massie, the overseer of the farm. This gentleman 
soon made his appearance, when we extricated ourselves 
from a jumble of dogs, guns, etc., and got out. After a 
good hot breakfast served in good old Virginia style, we 
got ready for the day’s hunt. Starting out, Mr. Massie 
suggested that we get over into the peach orchard, where 
he had heard some birds calling the day before. The 
dogs were already over, and Comet, the English setter oi 
Mr. Rice, had struck the birds. Getting them up, we 
succeeded in bringing down four. The others scattered, 
but were gotten up again, and two more fell to our guns. 
The dogs found birds right along, and there was a con- 
tinuous fusilade over those old Virginia fields. We 
called the sport off at 11 o’clock, having secured a fair 
number, and returned to the house for dinner. We were 
very enthusiastic over the morning’s hunt and reviewed 
the incidents and excellent shooting of some of our party, 
while partaking of the weil-prepared dinner set forth by 
Mrs. Massie. After satisfying the inner man, gun-cleaning 
came next, preparatory to the hunt in the afternoon. 
This through with, we struck a wheat stubble field, which 
was overgrown with foxtail four or five feet high, where 
shooting would be rather difficult. Ned, the Irish setter 
of Mr. Keidel, found the birds after pirouting around 
for some time, and when gotten up they flew into some 
heavy timber. Count found them here, and four birds 





were killed. Another flock was gotten up further on, 
but they were sharp and flew over on posted land. That 
settled our business with them, but there were other 
birds than these, and we kept on in search of them. The 
dogs found several more flocks out in the open, where 
shooting was not so difficult, and out of these we got 


The sun was nearing 


what we thought our full share. 
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the western hills when we retraced our steps toward the 
house, and after supper that night, after cleaning our 
guns, yarn-telling was indulged in until bedtime, when all 
ed in. : , 
a he first one up the next morning rushed to the win- 
dow to see the weather, and observing a fine sky, shouted, 
“Get up, boys, it’s 6 o'clock and ev is favorable 
for another good hunt.” The balance of us needed no 
second invitation, and there was a tumbling out of bed 
and getting into togs ready for breakfast. 

The morning meal over, we sallied forth across the 
fields in search of the birds. Count soon found a covey, 
and Ned made a pretty back stand. They got up in con- 
fusion, but Messrs. Jackson and Rice got a single apiece. 
Mr. Jackson thought the birds came to the ground again 
about fifty yards up a fence, but when we reached them 
they were not to be found, and when the dogs did find 
them they were probably 100 yards further on. This time 
six of them fell to our guns, and the rest of them flew 
over on to posted land, but as some of our party knew 
the owner of the farm, we got over. The dogs found 
two flocks over here, out of which we got ten birds. We 
were not quite satisfied with our number yet, and strayed 
further on to the edge of some timber, along which ran 
an old Virginia rail fence, and right along here Ned 
found another covey. Six more birds were added to our 
number, and then we started in the direction of the 
house. On the way back a couple of rabbits were scared 
up, one of which we killed. si : 

After supper that night, after lighting our pipes, we 
gathered around the old-fashioned fire-place, in which 
the logs cracked and stewed, and recounted the pleasures 
of our two days’ hunt. bc 

The next morning, after bidding our host and hostess 
good-by, and expressing our appreciation and thanks for 
their generous hospitality, we drove back to Winchester 
on our way to Pleasant Level, the country home of Mr. 
Jackson. Mr. Rice, much to our regret, was detained 
in the city by law business, so we had to proceed on 
without him. The weather for our last day’s hunt looked 
rather gloomy in the morning, and it didn’t improve 
much in the afternoon. It was cold and drizzling rain, 
and our spirits were rather Jow—I don’t mean liquid— 
and for some time we were undecided whether to go out 
or stay in. However, we tried it for a while, and I think 
we wound up the afternoon with four birds and two 
rabbits. 5 

We were entertained at dinner by Mr. Charles McCain, 
who lives about five miles from town, and late in the 
afternoon drove to the home of Mr. Al Rutherford, 
where we took supper. Mr. Rice came down and joined 
us about 7 o’clock in the evening, and after spending 
several pleasant hours with Mr. and Mrs, Rutherford 
and their charming daughters, we started toward Win- 
chester with pleasant thoughts of quail hunt in Old 
Virginia. A. F-€ 
WINCHESTER, Va, 





From the Bayman’s Viewpoint. 


Bivue Pornt, L, I., Jan. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Assuming that the fire-place crowd of Forest AND STREAM 
are open to both sides of a question, with your permission 
i will draw my cider barrel up into the glow and join the 
good-natured group of duck shooters. 

lf you fellows understand the difference between an 
vccasional gunner and a man who gets a few dollars out 
of the game, you possibly would see the sport from a 
diferent standpoint. The raft of ducks on closer inspec- 
tion would turn out to be only a bunch. The pair of sleep- 
ing black ducks (when you get upon them) would be 
(may be) two pieces of driftwood. The child-like zeal 
of the $400 gun owner is an emotion quite different from 
the calm speculation of the parchment-skinned bayman. 

Now will you let me say something about spring duck 
shooting here? Would you believe that last election this 
measure was made to occupy a prominent position on the 
platform of all Long Island candidates for political 
honor? Do you know they have promised to do all they 
can to repeal the spring duck law? Why? Because it is of 
very great importance to the people of this section, to the 
Long Island Railroad and the baymen. That political 
interest and legislative ping-pong may interfere and with 
imptnity occasion considerable inconvenience and financial 
loss to a community, is a consideration; and I think, in 
justice to those who have been your guides, your cooks, 
your faithful attendants, to those who have got up in the 
middle of the night to put an extra rug over you as you 
lay in the little bunk in the little hut on the sand dunes, 
is due at least a fair judgment. Compared with the bay- 
man with the battery, what has the man with the gun to 
lose? The former a living for part of the year, the latter 
a duck or two. 

Did you ever hear of the man who gets a living at the 
game objecting to shooting duck in the spring? No. 
Well, that’s because he understands the true condition. 
For me to enter into the details would occupy a column 
or two, Suffice it to say that the thrifty, provident bay- 
man is not going to “cut off his nose to spite his face;” 
and while I don’t want to cast any reflection on myself, 
I wish to say that those who know the most about duck 
shooting conditions on the Great South Bay are those 
who can least explain or bring their argument before the 
Proper quarter. Those who make the agitation are, to a 
certain extent, masters of the situation because of clap- 
trap sentiment. They are the class of duck shooters who 
tell you that it is easier to kill a duck on the water than 
on the wing. 

The Plaintiff—The calamity monger. 

The Defendant—The quiet, horny-handed man of the 
battery and the point, 

The Jury—The good, kind, what-do-we-care-easy-mark- 
know-nothing-about-it people of the State of New York. 

Permit a few questions and facts. 

Q. Suppose you had a full year to shoot, have you ever 
figured the actual number of days it is possible to kill and 
take ducks? 

Note.—In the season of 1903-4 you could not have taken . 
during the months of December, January or February fifty 
ducks on the Bay (I say the Bay, assuring you that I am 
discussing this matter absolutely from a local standpoint), 
ut ot the millions that hovered around the neighboring 
Open sea, because of the ice. 

Q. Do you figure on the days when the gull flies low 
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and the ragged water prevents the ri 

Q. Do you take into consideration 
qualities of men who shoot at ducks? 

Q. Will you say that less ducks assemble on the Bay 
than in days gone by? 

Statement.—There are a hundred dwellings along shore 
to-day where there was one then. Standing up from the 
landscape here and there appears the dull red smokestack 
of many a factory; on the water hundreds of oyster fishers 
anchor and drift while plying their trade. Puffing tug- 
boats and snappy little motor craft hurry to and fro—not 
an ideal setting for the “haunts of the wild.” 

Q. If there are less ducks on the Bay to-day than in 
other years, must we attribute the deficiency to the battery 
and the pump gun? 

Statement.—Ducks are wilder while on the Bay to-day, 
consequently the bags are smaller. Incidentally the man 
with the $400 shooting iron howls. 

Statement.—Any reliable naturalist will tell you this is 
not the breeding ground of the ducks. That they mate 
here to any extent comparable to their vast incalculable 
numbers will require some proving. That eggs in course 
of formation have been discovered within a dead bird 
taken here in the spring may be true, I'll admit. Again 
the vast proportion, ask of the duck shooters how often 
they have observed this. 

Referring to shooting at ducks on the water, I have 
seen a box of cartridges used up on one on the water, the 
same presenting a passable mark every time it was shot 
at. Had those cartridges been used by the same gunner 
at birds on the wing at the same distance, I venture to 
say he would have taken at least twenty out of the twenty- 
five. Adepts generally try to scare up birds alighting 
within the radius of the decoys. 

Here there is no indiscriminate slaughter. No traps 
are used, nor nets; and there is very little market-shoot- 
ing. The men prefer to hire their outfit to a sportsman. 
The bags secured here last season have been a happy, glad 
old average. To the adept came the spoils. The canvasback 
henter paid his money to the bayman, got in the box, 
missed all that came along, and religiously purchased half 
a dozen pair to take home, where he put on his smoking 
jacket and took out his ink-pot and told Forest AND 
STREAM that the ducks would have to be protected. 

That protection is required for the ducks in these 
waters will require proving, and the proof must come 
from those who know facts. 

If a regiment of soldiers were afloat on the Bay, each 
equipped with a first-class battery and the latest lightning- 
like magazine gun at his side to-morrow, they would take 
no more ducks with their thousand guns than we did 
yesterday, forty of us. Ask an old gunner and he will 
tell you why. 

You men who take the train to Albany, see that this 
measure is (as far as Long Island goes) considered with 
intelligence. Let us have a fair game. We men of the 
battery and the point are not without sentiment. You 
must not be cajoled into believing that ducks are mowed 
down like blades of grass. Do not imagine we do not 
appreciate the full import of the word protection. The 
ducks come and go in other waters further north, where 
the cold blue waters lap whole continents of ice on which 
the foot of man has never trod; to-day countless legions 
of web-footed fowl flap their wings in glorious ignorance 
of such a thing as a pump gun. 

All the ducks don’t come to the Great South Bay. 
There are enough for Jersey, for Connecticut, and then 
innumerable clouds of them are left for every other State in 
the Union. WiLt GRAHAM. 
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Deer Hunting in Wisconsin. 


THE Doctcr-is the plague of my life. No sooner has 
he consumed his last bite of venison than he is ready for 
the next year’s outing. The first thought he utters is as 
to how deer wintered; the second, where we will locate. 
Then how many will be in the party, and how long will 
we stay. These are foundation stones for the building 
that. goes on during the summer months, until by the 
first of October he has changed to, “Have you heard 
from S.?” By this time I am getting pretty well worked 
up, and if prevented from carrying out our plans (which 
seem to grow just like mushrooms), something more 
serious would probably happen. 

I don’t believe I am any more responsible for my love 
for the camp and the chase than Mother Earth is for the 
weeds that choke the growing crops. (If the reader can 
find any philosophy in the illustration he has me.) Don’t 
overlook the fact, though, I said camp as well as chase. 
Camp sounds less bloodthirsty, and presents altogether 
a different aspect. A camp may be located near Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “raw right-angled log-jam” or his “blackened tim- 
ber,” and far removed from anything to chase of conse- 
quence; or it may be in the heart of the wilderness, with 
windfalls alternating with swamp. Again, it may be 
pitched by the side of a “babbling brook” or brook about 
which men babble, or on the shore of a lake where in 
the late fall you fish during midday and freeze at mid- 
night. But give me a camp in a sheltered cove, near 
the edge of a lake or the outlet to one, with green woods 
sheltering me, the ground carpeted with pine needles or 
maple leaves, and—but what’s the use—where will you 
find it? If any reader of Forest AND STREAM knows of 
such an ideal place in Wisconsin or Minnesota, please 
drop me a line. The time was I knew such spots; but 
now blackened stubs and stumps mark the place, briers 
and weeds cover the camping ground, and you can walk 
dryshod down the lake’s bank to where my birch pole 
and long line flung the bait eighteen years ago. 

As to the chase—that’s different. Deer are easily do- 
mesticated; so are rabbits, pine squirrels, bears, etc., and 
if you care only for the chase, you may locate almost 
anywhere north of the center of Wisconsin, Michigan or 
Minnesota and not be disappointed. The non-resident 
hunter will find the railroads that run through or into the 
game centers his best friends. He will find them ready 
to grant any reasonable request not inconsistent with 
thé laws governing the handling of game or interstate 
commerce. 

On November 8, at 10:30 P. M., we boarded the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul train at Chicago for 
Sayner, Vilas county, Wisconsin. I had arranged with 


Mr. Sayner to haul us out to our last year’s camp-site; 
also to furnish us a table, cock-stove, bale of straw and 
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kerosene. We were taking two tents, each 16ft. by taft., 
and a sheet-iron box-stove, but we wanted a stove in 
each tent. There were six of us, and we needed the two 
tents; therefore why not two stoves? Besides, the Doc- 
tor had promised me that if we got a cook-stove for our 
cook tent, he would bake some biscuits. Now, biscuits 
are my delight. If there is any one eatable I lilee better 
than a soft, cream-colored biscuit, it is six of the same 
kind with good fresh butter. So a cook-stove we had, 
and the biscuits later. Our train was nearly two hours 
late at Sayner and another party had to be taken down to 
Plum Lake, so it was nearly 3 P. M. when Mr. S. got 
our nine pieces of baggage loaded and started for our 
camping ground on Lost Creek, nearly three miles dis- 
tant. The straw Mr. S. had ordered from somewhere 
had not arrived, but he brought a louz-necked quart 
bottle filled with oil for our lamp and lantern, and by 
nightfall we had the sleeping tent up on the exact spot 
it occupied in November, 1903. We used the same ridge- 
pole; the same logs protected the bottom of the tent, 
and the stove sat on the same earthen platform, and 
blinked at us through the draft-hole as of yore. We 
had left home at 2:18 P. M. on the 8th, and in spite of 
three delays of from 30 minutes to two hours each, were 
now, twenty-six hours later, eating lunch in camp, over 
500 miles from home and three miles from the railroad. 
With some boughs and the extra tent we made a founda- 
tion for our beds, and the following morning put up the 
other tent in front, opened the back end of it and con- 
nected the two. Toward evening Mr. S. brought out 
the cook-stove and a six-foot table, but brought no stove- 
pipe nor straw. We spent the roth putting our trunks— 
most of which had lain out over night—in place, gather- 
ing wood, and viewing the country near camp; getting 
ready, in fact, for the 11th, which was the first day of 
the open season for deer. 

The morning of the 11th, Hedrick got up at 4 o’clock, 
built a fire, and sat down to wait anti time to get break- 
fast. He did not wait long, however, for Bender don’t 
let daylight find him abed in a hunting camp. Breakfast 
was eaten by lamp-light, and as soon as we could see, we 
scattered out in various directions, the net result being a 
5-point buck which fell to Spahr’s gun. Saturday the 
12th Bender and Spahr went out northwest, Hedrick and 
Journay (our new man) southwest, but at 11 A, M. they 
began to return to camp without bagging any game. The 
Doctor and I wrote some letters and did the morning 
camp work. Then I prepared dinner, consisting of bean 
soup with a liberal supply of sliced bacon, and a dish of 
stewed apples, bread, butter and coffee. At 11 I helped 
myself, then got into my shooting outfit, got the kero- 
sene bottle, and started for Sayner post-office, nearly 
four miles distant. The wagon road is a snake-like trail 
around and between hills near our camp, and where it 
circles the second hill I followed an older track over the 
top, and was descending the northern side when a good 
sized buck fawn bounded off to the northeast of me, 
going nearly straightaway. Now, if there is any target 
I would rather shoot at than a running deer I have never 
seen it. It has occurred to me that the shooter who 
can with the average repeating rifle under conditions 
that prevail in the deer haunts of to-day, stop every deer 
he sees, ought to command a high salary as a batter in a 
crack ball team. For the most scientific twirler can 
hardly put up a more difficult proposition than deer do 
for the hunter in the burnt-over land of Wisconsin. I 
had to shoot down through a number of small trees, and 
had worked my gun three times when a second deer 
that had at my first shot sprung from its cover, seemed 
to offer a better mark, and I turned slightly to the 
right and threw two balls at it before both were out of 
sight. Then I took time to get vexed at myself. The 
boys told me a few moments later that those five shots 
came thick and fast, and caused them all to jump from 
the table and grab their guns; nevertheless there was no 
deer in sight, and al! about quiet reigned supreme. Then 
I counted off one hundred long steps, and found myself 
about two-thirds of the distance to where the deer were 
when I fired my first shot. That was sufficient to 
satisfy me that my judgment was about right when I 
aimed at the deer, and not over them, as I should have 
done if they had been 300 yards distant. The ground was 
extremely dry, but I found the tracks of the first one I 
saw, and soon came to where one of my bullets had 
plowed a furrow some two feet long just in front and 
between the deer’s tracks. Evidently I had shot a little 
low. A few jumps further was a drop of blood, and 
about fifty yards further on, and on the crest of a little 
hill, lay a fine buck fawn. He must have fallen about the 
instant I turned my attention to the second one, which 
was further to my right, and some forty yards nearer. 
That second deer was a corker. He was too quick for 
me, and got away, leaving no sign of being wounded. 

The Doctor and Journay came to me, and I asked them 
to take care of the dead deer and I would jog on toward 
Sayner. Journay soon called out that he never saw a 
deer shot like that one. Then he held up the heart and 
told us the bullet had struck near the navel, gone through 
the heart and out between the forelegs. That reminded 
me of a shot I made at a rabbit with the same gun at 
about forty steps. The ball clipped of a portion of one 
of the rabbit’s hindfeet, ripped it open and tossed it over 
to the left, while its entrails lay on the ground directly 
under where it was when the ball struck it. It might 
occur to some reader to keep track of that kerosene bot- 
tle, and that thought occurred to the Doctor. My ex- 
planation was that when that first white flag went up the 
bottle was unceremoniously dropped, to be picked up 
later. 


Saturday evening the 12th found us in shipshape. My 
notes read: “This year we seem to be well supplied 
with everything needful for a comfortable, jolly time. 
Now if the deer will just be meek and well mannered, we 
may bag. our quota of game and go home happy.” But 
we had that evening no idea what fate had dished up for 
us. To read on: “I notice my old friend Hedrick wab- 
bles more and more as these outings come and go, and 
the stumps are more contrary as I try to draw myself 
up on them, and when one of us gets into the shin- 
tangle he don’t go through so nimbly as he did fifteen 
years ago; but the cool water is just as sweet, the air 
as bracing, and the bean soup and potatoes with jackets 
on taste just as good, and we can handle our rifles and 
shoot just about as straight as before the stiffness came 
into our knees and cramps into our muscles, As I sit 
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by the camp stove and he lies near me snoozing, I can’t 
help but think of these things, and one by one I see the 
camps we have dwelt together in. One over at Witch 
Lake, Michigan, from which blessed spot we wandered 
by the hour day and week, has for some years been an 
oatfield. Our camp a mile below where I now sit, and 
in which we swapped lies only two years ago, 1s now 
cut in twain by a settler’s wagon road, and the deer 
crossing hard by is a deer crossing only in memory. 
Verily time changes all things. To-day we are and to- 
morrow we are not, and thus ends my Sabbath reverie.” 

Sunday night the clouds left us and the stars “twinkled 
up so high” just as they did in my old school reader, and 
I stood outside the tent and lived over a few boyhood 
thoughts. And then I heard the Doctor telling the boys 
in the tent that he just tried to see how much of this air 
he could draw into his lungs at one time. ; 

Monday morning was a frosty one. Hedrick took a 
couple of turns, looking at his watch by the light of a 
match, then dressed himself, started a fire first in the 
heating stove, then the cook-stove. By this time Charley 
was up, and Journay and Spahr followed in regular order. 
To Doc and I, who demurred, it seemed but a short time 
until there was a call from the other tent, and we had 
to hustle to get to the table. It was 4 o’clock when 
Hedrick got up, and I roasted him considerable for stir- 
ring us out to hunt deer just at the hour deer were going 
to bed. The day was a bright one, and Journay and 
Spahr each got a couple of snap shots, but failed to bring 
in any game. I put some venison on to boil and prepared 
potatoes for frying, and whiled away the forenoon in 
camp; then after dinner went over the hill back of camp 
and added to the missing score by sending three bullets 
after a doe that got away in the brush. ‘Tuesday even- 
ing Journay shot a doe at long range, but she turned and 
came toward him and he had to stop her with a second 
bullet. He was shooting a .30-30. We carried the doe 
in after dark and had three deer at the end of four days’ 
hunting, which wasn’t bad, considering the dry weather 
and the number of deer sighted. Wednesday the 16th we 
drew a blank. Thursday the 17th Hedrick said he would 
keep camp, and all the rest were to take a hunt east of 
the big swamp just east from camp. The Doctor went 
around on the north of the swamp to a crossing on Lost 
Creek, while the four of us took the wagon road for 
Lost Lake, then divided up and circled the swamp toward 
where the Doctor was located. I went to the right near 
Big St. Germain Lake, then bore off the Lost Lake road, 
where an old logging road much overgrown with under- 
brush went north through the heavy timber toward Lost 
Creek. There was a good bit of sign in this woods, but 
the brush was thick, the leaves very dry, and woods 
generally noisy. For these very reasons we were hunting 
in skirmish line, the other boys being scattered along be- 
tween me and the big swamp. I stood on a log for a 
time, then sat quite a while on a large pine stump on a 
hill, where I could see down through the hazel and other 
brush; then, thinking the boys had moved on, I got 
down, crossed a hollow, and was standing on a log on 
another and lower hill, when Journay got a shot over 
near the swamp, and, as it turned out, killed a fine large 
buck fawn. A moment later Spahr’s big .42-80 roared, 
and soon after I heard the quick jumps of a deer, ard to 
my chagrin got a glimpse only of a good sized doe going 
eastward along the hollow my last vacated perch enabled 
me to see perfectly. Why had I not stayed on that stump 
five minutes longer? My circle brought me to the creek 
below the boys, but I saw Bender and learned that 
Journay had killed one, so went up to where Doc was 
blowing his bike whistle. Hedrick had been there with 
an ax and felled a dead tree across the creek near the 
spot I bridged last year with my little tomahawk. The 
Doctor went out and met the boys, and we took turns 
carrying the deer to camp, and right there is where a 
hunter pays for the sport of hunting deer. You can’t 
drag a deer on the dry ground and over logs, roots and 
brush without bruising it and raking the hair off, and 
exhausting your knees and lungs; and if two men carry 
it on a pole they will have their shoulders grained und 
their backs yanked until they feel like laying up for re- 
pairs. Then there is the added risk of losing the coupon 
that the laws of Wisconsin say must be attached to the 
deer as soon as killed, and if this flimsy paper and 
cheap muslin coupon is not in good condition when the 
deer is presented to the transportation company for ship- 
ment, the agent may refuse to accept it, and there you 
are with a deer on your hands and no proof that it is 
yours or that you have complied with the law in regard 
to it. For these obvious reasons Iccal game wardens 
are disposed to take the sensible view that if a non- 
resident hunter pays for and has a deer hunter’s license 
it is the part of wisdom to so preserve his coupons that 
they may be in good condition when he turns his game 
over to the express company, and that it is not necessary 
that he tie a coupon on each deer “as soon as” it is killed. 
The State Game Warden likewise sees the point, and is 
disposed to be reasonable in the matter, the primary prin- 
ciple involved being the protection of game. But there 
are always some extremely wise people abroad in the 
land, and a couple of this class were awaiting us at camp, 
and thereby hangs a tale, but it does not belong to this 
story. We rested mostly until Friday morning; though 
I distinctly heard brush breaking in a swamp near our 
tent some time during the night, and though it might 
have been our callers of the preceding day, 1 most knew 
it was nothing but deer, so went off to sleep again. Fri- 
day morning Hedrick started us out in a bunch while he 
stayed at camp. I had forgotten about the noise I heard 
in the night, and was tagging along behind the other 
boys, not over 200 yards from camp, when those in front 
opened fire. Three or four shots rang out, and then I 
saw a large buck on a hill, but only for an instant. He 
was going northwest, and the Doctor and I, being on a 
ridge while the other three boys were over the ridge, we 
started to head him off. He had to go at a lively clip 
if I did not get a shot at him, but when I arrived at a 
point where I could see down into the wagon road, the 
buck was nowhere in sight. Then I saw the Doctor 
stalking, and I enjoyed the situation more than if I had 
been in his place. He took a step and fired, then ad- 
vanced toward a thicket with his rifle at “ready,” fired 
once or twice more, a shot from Bender’s gun mingling 
with the confusion. Poor buck! He was sorely pressed 
‘and mortally wounded it seems, for he ran down the hill 


to the southwest and fell dead at Bender's fcet, He was 


shot in front of the hamstring, twice in the shoulder, 
and once through the head. Journay said he saw a doe 
also, but she dodged off to the left around the swamp 
and got away. While this buck was not more than 400 
yards from camp where he lay dead in an old trail, it 
was necessary to drag him over several logs, over two 
ridges, and through a hollow or draw, the bottom of 
which was twenty-five feet lower than the top of the 
ridges, so broken was the land near camp. We took 
the buck back to camp, then scattered and hunted, but 
got no more game that day. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


Minnesota Game and Fish. 


From advance sheets kindly furnished by Sam. F. Ful- 
lerton, Executive Agent of the Minnesota Board of Game 
and Fish Commissioners, we quote the following para- 
graphs: 





Arrests and Convictions. 


During the year our wardens made 256 arrests and ob- 
tained 214 convictions, The amount of fines collected 
was $3,789.10—one fine of $20,000 being still in litigation; 
and a jail sentence of 220 days having been served in lieu 
of paying another $20,000 fine. 

The fines, which go to the different county treasuries, 
have ranged in amounts from $1 up to $20,000. The 
amount of jail sentences imposed by the different courts 
was 1,195 days, the sentences running from ten days up 
to 300 days. 

While our wardens at the railroad centers report less 
game and fish seized this year than last, still a great deal 
was smuggled into market. We have made several com- 
mission men pay dearly for this traffic; but still they will 
continue to take their chances to a limited extent, the 
profits being large enough to serve as a temptation. 

In this connection our Board wishes to call to your at- 
tention, and through you to that of the Legislature, very 
serious miscarriages of justice. In at least two of the 
counties of our State, the county attorneys will not do 
anything to assist in enforcing the game laws if they can 
possibly avoid it. Also, in a great many cases, the justices 
of the peace will do nothing. If such a law could be 
passed, we would recommend that, where conditions of 
this kind exist, 2 change of venue may be taken by the 
State from one county to another. This is the only way 
that we can see to remedy this evil. We have had the 
clearest kinds of cases brought for violating the game 
laws—men who even wanted to plead guilty when 
arrested—but through the advice of the county attorney 
or justice, would stand trial and be acquitted. In one 
county we have ‘withdrawn our wardens altogether, as 
there is no use in spending money to arrest violators of 
the law when the authorities will under no circumstances 
convict. It is a terrible state of affairs to contemplate, 
when the best element of the county seems powerless at 
the hands of a class of men like this. The very action of 
these officials is demoralizing to any community, and will 
sooner or later reap its own reward in the disregard of 
all laws. . 

We have destroyed over 50,000 feet of nets of different 
make and description, from a 600-foot seine to the small 
channel hoop net that catches every fish from a minnow 
up—all first-class agents of fish destruction. 


Fishways. 


We have caused to be constructed in the different dams 
during the year thirty fishways. There are still owners of 
dams who, for one cause and another, have not yet com- 
plied with the provision of our law; but the Board has 
served notice on all that the law must be obeyed, and the 
man who lives above the dam must have the same rights 
that the man below has. 


Fish Distribution, 


We are glad to report a very successful year at our 
fish hatchery in St. Paul. We spawned 5,000,000 trout 
eggs, 112,000,000 wall-eyed pike or pike-perch eggs. 
The bass and croppy we get from the sloughs of the Mis- 
sissippi River and Lake Pepin, where we employ men to 
seine for them. We distributed during the year 4,310,000 
trout fry, 1,866,000 bass and croppy fry, and 67,000,000 
wall-eyed pike fry. We placed these in the different lakes 
and streams where the most depletion from fishing had 
taken place. 


Restocking with Game. 


While artificial propagation of fish can re-stock our 
lakes, we cannot do the same with game birds and ani- 
mals. The only solution is suitable places as breeding 
grounds, and if those are furnished and proper protection 
given, there will be no question of the result in Minnesota. 
We are glad that not only the different States, but the 
Congress of the United States are taking up this matter 
and setting aside tracts of land, where in the mating 
season the birds and game animals will not be mclested. 
Hon. George Shiras, of Pennsylvania, has introduced a 
bill to have the Federal authorities take charge of the pro- 
tection of ducks, geese and all aquatic fowl when in their 
flight in the spring to their breeding grounds in the north. 
Our Board believes that this is a happy solution of a very 
vexed question. While States like Minnesota have passed 
laws against spring shooting, other States still allow it, 
which nullifies, to a certain extent, our law; but when we 
have a Federal law inaking it a crime to interfere in any 
way with these migratory birds, the practice of spring 
shooting will be a thing of the past, and men who have 
advocated this crime against nature will be ashamed to 
let it be known that they were ever in favor of anything 
like it, when they note the increase in flights in the fall 
months when shooting will be allowed. 


The Game S :pply. 


_ Several friends of game protection have advanced the 
idea that we ought to have-a close season on deer and 
moose for some time to come. That sentiment is not 


shared by the Commission, because we believe that under 
the present law our deer and-moose, if saved for the citi- 
zens of the State, will increase, and we will have them for 

all time to come in Minnesota, 
Our feathered game, such: as prairie chickens, will 
civilization a The quail 


naturally disappear as civiliz advances, 


we will always have with us unless destroyed by severe 
winters with sleet. They are increasing, and are now as 
far north as Brainerd, and. it may not surprise the deni- 
zens of Duluth to hear the cheery Bob White whistling 
in their parks. 

Most States in the Union are looking to having the 
game bag reduced. Minnesota allows three deer, one 
moose and one caribou in a season. They also allow one 
hundred ducks, geese or brant, combined, and fifty 
chickens, partridges or quail combined. We would 
urgently request that the Legislature pass a law reducing 
that bag to two deer, one moose and one caribou; twenty- 
five chickens, grouse or quail, combined, and fifty ducks, 
geese or brant, combined, and make it unlawful to have 
any more in possession at any one time. We believe that 
that would do away, to a certain extent, with the “game 
hog” and market-hunter, who, despite the fact that the 
sale of game is prohibited in Minnesota, will go out and 
shoot for market. 


Huntiog Accidents. 


The public is becoming aroused because of the deaths 
from accidents by careless hunters. While Minnesota has 
fared well compared with some of our sister States, still 
the accidents are altogether too numerotts; and our Board 
is of the opinion that a law ought to be passed making it 
a penitentiary offense—manslaughter in the first degree— 
for one man to kill another in the woods, mistaking him 
for a deer, and that the defense that such killing was an 
accident ought not te be considered in the trial. While 
we do not believe this would stop it altogether, it would 
help immensely; but as long as we have with us the foo! 
who will for fun (as he calls it) point a loaded gun at a 
man’s head just to see him jump, just so long will we 
have accidents in the woods when such fellows can de 
mand a license from the County Auditor of his county; 
and until we do something to improve the human race, 
the placing of firearms in the hands of such men wil! 
always be a mistake; but we do not know how to stop it. 
We believe, however, that while a different law ought to 
be passed, the newspapers throughout the State can do a 
great deal to keep up the agitation by warning men to be 
absolutely sure before they shoot that the object they are 
shooting at is a wild animal. 





A Michigan Programme. 


—_ W. B. Mersuon, writing in the Saginaw News, 
ys: 

“The next comment is on the statement that the 
sportsinen themselves are the most interested; that the 
general public is not particularly interested in game 
protection. 

“I believe the State of Maine by reason of its game 
protection draws a bigger revenue from its game and 
its fish and the tourists that these two things bring to 
their woods and streams than Michigan gets out of its 
sugarbeet — The public is interested in game pro- 
tection, first, cause of its food value. It is stated in 
the papers that this fall 5,000 deer were killed in the 
upper peninsula. I do not know whether this is cor- 
rect or not, but as a food product, are not 5,000 car- 
Casses of venison of any value to the puplic? 

Rabbits, partridges and ducks that are killed annually 
contribute tons to the food products of Michigan. 7 

You cannot take the fishing interests away from 
the game interests very well; there are game fish and 
commercial fish; the same sentiment that takes care 
of one does the other, and as a food product Michigan 
fisheries are not to be sneezed at. Thus is the public 
interested. 

Possibly the largest interest the public has is in these 
natural resources. that are so attractive to non-residents 
who come to Michigan to spend their money because 
of the fishing, shooting, boating, sailing and outing in 
forest and on stream. 

“First, the railroads derive a benefit in bringing the 
strangers here; then the liverymen, hotel keepers, guides, 
the grocerymen, marketmen, vegetable gardeners and 
farmers, all get their share of the hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars that are annually brought to Michigan 
by the non-residents. This, of course, is in addition 
to the large sum spent by the citizens of our own 
State for sport and pastime. 

‘Now, suppose you exterminate the wild life of our 
forests, destroy the fishing in the streams, how long 
do you suppose these patrons of our northern summer 
resorts would continue to come here? So the public 
and the sportsmen should work hand in hand to per- 
petuate and not exterminate the game, fish and forests. 

Our fish, under certain conditions, can be repro- 
duced; fish hatcheries can supply depleted streams suc- 
cessfully, but no way yet has been found to increase 
artificially the supply of ruffed grouse and several 
other kind of game; therefore, the killing of same must 
be restricted so it does not exceed the natural supply 
and increase. : 

You cannot kill your cows and have calves in the 
spring,’ is an old farmer’s saying. 

What I should like to see done in the way of game 
protection, briefly stated, is in line with the following: 

I am not technical on any of the fine points, but I 
should like to see, first, a proper means of enforcing 
the game laws adopted; the present warden system is 
too political; a non-partisan commission, honorary in 
character, composed of public spirted men, serving 
without a salary, should have the entire enforcement of 
the game laws in their hands, engage and discharge 
game wardens at will; pay these deputy wardens about 
the same as policemen in the city are paid; the money 
would: go farther than it does now and we 
could have more game wardens, men that would 
serve because of their ability and not becatise 
of their political pull. First, I would stop all spring 
shooting. Next, I would limit the killing of deer to 
one or two, and not allow deer to be killed unless they 
wore horns. I would limit the bag of birds that can 
be taken in any one day, any one season, and any one 
hunting trip; I would not be niggardly about the limit. 
make it large enough so the law can be enforced and 
so that public sentiment will support it. Fifteen par- 
tridge or = ought to be enough for the most grasp- 
ing as a fe ne; twenty-ve ducks also would be a 
e . 
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“I would have a non-resident license, $15 for birds, 
$25 for deer, the latter to include both birds and deer; 
a nominal license, say one or two dollars for residents. 
This would be so a check could be kept on the non- 
residents, and it would also furnish a fund for the 
support of the game wardens’ department. I should 
allow the non-residents to take out of the State a 
certain amount of game of their own killing, properly 
tagged and accompanied by them, not a large amount. 

“This law could be enforced, but is not enforced at 
present; it is impossible to. The present good feature, 
that is, prohibiting the marketing of game, should be 
continued. I should like to see squirrel protected pe1- 
manently; closed season for quail, one or two years at 
the most; that would be ample. Make the penalty of 
dynamiting fish an extreme one; that the season for 
shooting rail, plover and snipe open early enough so 
that some sport could be had, for as the law is now, 
the birds have all gone south before the law permits 
any of them to be killed; limit the bag, of course, on 
all game birds. 

“Now, if sportsmen and citizens are in accord in the 
main with these changes in the game laws, or some 
other equally protective, would only make their opinions 
known to their representatives in Lansing, some good 
would come out of it. There is no use talking, you 
have got to lessen the number of birds and animals that 
are being killed now in order to keep up the present 
supply. “W. B. MErsHON.” 


In Indian Territory. 
Muskogee Correspondence Kansas City Journal. 


THE mercenary hunter and trapper who has been 
responsible for the extinction of valuable animals and 
birds in older sections of the United States, is now plying 
his trade in Indian Territory, in spite of the strict game 
laws in force. 

The Indian Agent has discovered that quail trappers 
are making a systematic campaign against this class of 
birds by trapping them and sending them out of the Ter- 
ritory. While waiting for a train at Crowder City the 
other day, Agent Shoenfelt noticed a commotion in 
several boxes, and upon investigation found that they 
were filled with live quail which were billed to Anthony, 
Kansas. He ordered them released, and at least 3,000 
full-grown birds flew away toward the neighboring fields. 
Last year the agent discovered 5,000 live quail at Paul’s 
Valley, which were about to be shipped to New Zealand 
to a firm that is trying to establish these birds in that 
country. 

The professional quail trapper is probably the greatest 
enemy of the true sportsman of Indian Territory. He 
stretches a large net in the tall grass and then drives the 
birds along the ground until they are within its reach, 
when the ends are closed in upon them and they are 
prisoners in its meshes. 

The Indian policemen, through the instructions of the 
Indian Agent, have been releasing a large number of quail 
this year which have been caught in this way, and wher- 
ever the trappers can be found they are being arrested. 
In order to make the Indian policemen more vigilant, they 
are allowed to keep any game that they confiscate which 
has been killed by hunters. When they confiscate live 
game it is always released. 

One of the great menaces to the game of Indian Terri- 
tory is the professional trapper of fur-bearing animals, 
who travels over the country plying his trade at different 
seasons in the sections of the country where he will get 
best results. In certain portions of the Blue River thous- 
ands of beavers build their dams. These animals are 
easily trapped, and the professional trapper catches them 
by the hundreds if allowed to work unhindered. The In- 
dian police are instructed to keep close watch on these 
streams and to arrest all persons who attempt to trap or 
kill the beaver. 

Indian Territory also has many other fur-bearing ani- 
mals which would make rich prizes for the trapper if he 
were allowed to hunt them unrestrained. 

The Indian Agent is having his usual trouble with hun- 
ters of deer this season. If a man wishes to kill a deer 
or two for his own use there is no objection. But there 
are men in the Territory who attempt to make their live- 
lihood by hunting deer and selling them to butchers in 
and out of the Territory. The great and increasing de- 
mand for venison in railroad eating houses and in butcher 
shops all over this section of the country makes the traffic 
im venison profitable. The Indian police are instructed to 
make the rounds of the butcher shops in each town in the 

lerritory at regular intervals and to confiscate any veni- 
son or quail that they may find for sale in these places. 
rhis is done very frequently in most Territory towns, but 
seldom becomes known to the general public, as no arrests 
are made, and the butcher from whom the meat is taken 
keeps his own counsel. 


Royal Elks Killed in Olympics. 


_ STANLEY Hopper, who was one of the pioneer settlers 
in the Lake Cushman section of the Olympic Mountains, 
has achieved his ambition—killed a royal elk. 

It was the most magnificent trophy of the chase’ that 
has ever come from the wild and scenic wonderland 
near Mount Skookum, and had accurate measurements 
been taken at the time of killing, would undoubtedly 
have been recorded in the notes of W. T. Hornaday, of 
the New York Zoological Society. 

__ The antlers of a royal elk must have seven points. 
he specimen secured by Mr. Hopper not only ful- 
filled the requirements in every detail, but went even 
iurther. The antlers were absolutely symmetrical, 
spreading from the head in beautiful curves with the 
bone large, round and absolutely free from defects. 

On and off for sixteen years Mr. Hopper has been 
hunting for a king leader of the famous Roosevelt elk. 
Time and time again he has let lordly bulls pass, be- 
cause their antlers did not come up to his expectations. 
On one occasion he followed the leader of a herd three 
days before bringing him down, but even then he found 
that the antlers were not quite what he had expected. 

I do not claim,” says Mr. Hopper, “that I killed the 





largest elk that ever came out of the Olympics. It was 
the largest that I ever saw. Morris Hanson, who wae 


with me, estimated its weight at 1,000 pounds. I 
thought it would tip the scales at about 900. Some idea 
of its size may be gained from the fact that on the 
morning following the killing two of us-were almost on 
the point of giving up in our efforts to turn the huge 
body over. Hanson, who is a large and very powerful 
man, could hardly handle a quarter after it was dressed. 

“There were forty elk in the herd. We got track of 
them in one section of the country back of Mount 
Skookum and followed them until we came within 
striking distance. By the aid of my glass I discovered 
that there were two huge bulls. It was a hard matter 
to choose between them, but I finally determined which 
was the larger, and then commenced to work around 
for the shot. I must have put in at least three hours 
studying the situation. 

“It was a difficult matter to get within range, because 
the leader was on the farther side of the herd, and I 
had to work my way around without disturbing the 
other animals. It was my good fortune, however, to 
succeed in my undertaking, although there was one 
time when I thought I had been winded 

“At the first shot I brought the king down, but he was 
up and away like a locomotive. The entire herd broke 
for cover; it was a grand sight. Three more running 
shots and my prize went down on a snow bank. Even 
then he tried to struggle on, but the end had come. 

“A close examination of the antlers showed that there 
were seven clearly defined points, and what was best 
of all, both branches were perfect. I was delighted 
with my success, as I realized that it will not be long 
before the public is prohibited from hunting Roosevelt 
elk in the Olympic Sieaubiies. 

“During my hunt I saw several other herds, but 
the bulls were not worth going after. The cows were 
in good condition, but I did not trouble them. I am 
having the head and antlers mounted and shall keep 
them as a memento of the many pleasant days I have 
spent in the glorious wilds of the Olympics.” 

One of the big mountains in the group at the first 
divide is named after Stanley and Roland Hopper. 
Roland is Stanley’s brother and almost as good a 
hunter. Their father was the first president of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

Elk hunting in the Olympics is a costly sport. even 
for one who knows the country. Hopper was on the 
trail only a few weeks, yet his expenses ran between 
$200 and $300. Portus BaxTER. 


Early Use of Colt’s Revolver. 


New York, Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
date of early use of the revolver in Texas interests me 
not a little, as it does another of your correspondents, 
Coahoma. To him, and to others who may care for in- 
formation on the subject, I offer a little testimony taken 
from an out-of-print book entitled, “Three Years Among 
the Comanches, the Narrative of Nelson Lee, the Texan 
Ranger, containing a detailed account of his captivity 
among the Indians, his singular escape through the in- 
strumentality of his watch, and fully illustrating Indian 
life as it is on the war path and in the camp. Troy, 
N. Y. W. J. Morrison, Publisher. 1871.” 

Lee was born in Jefferson county, N. Y., in 1807, en- 
listed in the army, but did not reach the front in time to 
take part in the Black Hawk War. He became a sailor, 
and finally, about 1840, found himself in Texas, where 
he became one of the Texas Rangers. This is what he 
has to say about the Rangers and their equipment: 

“At the time of my arrival in Texas, the country was 
in an unsettled state. For a long period of time the sys- 
tem of border warfare had existed between the citizens 
of Texas and Mexico, growing out of the declaration of 
independence on the part of the young Republic. 
Marauding parties from beyond the Rio Grande kept the 
settlers of western Texas in a state of constant agitation 
and excitement. Besides these annoyances, the in- 
habitants of other sections were perpetually on the alert 
to defend themselves against those savage tribes which 
roamed over the vast region to the north, and which, 
not unfrequently, stole down among the settlers, carrying 
away their property and putting them to death. 

“This condition of affairs necessarily resulted in bring- 
ing into existence the Texas Rangers, a military order 
as peculiar as it has become famous. The extensive fron- 
tier exposed to hostile inroads, together with the ex- 
tremely sparse population of the country, rendered any 
other force of comparatively small avail. The qualifica- 
tions necessary in a genuine Ranger were not, in many 
respects, such as are required in the. ordinary soldier. 
Discipline, in the common acceptation of the term, was 
not regarded as absolutely essential. A fleet horse, an 
eye that could detect the trail, a power of endurance 
that defied fatigue, and the faculty of ‘looking through 
the double sights of his rifle with a steady arm,’ these 
distinguished the Ranger rather than any special knowl- 
edge of tactics. He was subjected to no ‘regulation uni- 
form,’ though his usual habiliments were buckskin moc- 
casins and overalls, a roundabout and red shirt, a cap 
manufactured by his own hands from the skin of the 
‘coon or wildcat, two or three revolvers and a bowie 
knife in his belt, and a short rifle on his arm. In this 
guise, and well mounted, should he measure eighty miles 
between the rising and setting sun, and then, gathering 
his blanket around him, lie down to rest upon the prairie 
grass with his saddle for a pillow, it would not at all 
occur to- him that he had performed an extraordinary 
day’s labor.” 

Here is something more about the Rangers which I 
think may be worth reprinting, as thé book is scarce: 

“There are few readers in this country, I venture to 
conjecture, whose ears have not’ betome familiar with 
the name of Jack Hays. It is ‘inseparably connected 
with the struggle of Texas for independence, and will 
live in the remembrance of mankind so long as the his- 
tory of that struggle shall survive. In the imagination 
of most persons he undoubtedly figures as a rough, bold 
giant, bewhiskered like a brigand, and wielding the 
strength of Hercules. On the contrary, at the period of 
which I write, he was a slim, slight, smooth-faced boy, 
not over twenty years of age, and looking younger than 
he was in fact, In his manners he was unassuming in 
the extreme—a stripling of a few wards, whose quiet 


demeanor stretched quite to the verge of modesty, 








Nevertheless it was this youngster whom the tall, huge- 
framed, brawny-armed campaigners hailed unanimously 
as their chief and leader when they had assembled to- 

her in their uncouth garb on the grand plaza of Bexar. 
t was a compliment as well deserved as it was unselfishly 
bestowed; for young as he was, he had already ex- 
hibited abundant evidence that, though a lamb in peace, 
he was a lion in war; and few, indeed, were the settlers 
from the coast to the mountains of the north, or from 
the Sabine to the Rio Grande, who had not listened in 
wonder to his daring, and gloried in his exploits. 

“On a previous page I have given the general appear- 
ance of a Ranger, and have now nothing further in par- 
ticular to add in that regard. Perhaps I should have 
said that if he was more sensitive in one point than an- 
other, it was in regard to the condition and qualities of 
his horse. So well was this feeling understood, and the 
necessity which created it appreciated, that every animal 
remarkable for its power and speed was secured by the 
inhabitants far and wide for the service of the Rangers. 
It may, therefore, be supposed that they were well pro- 
vided for in this respect. The horse I rode was a gallant 
black, clean-limbed, fleet as the wind, and recognized the 
name of Prince. He was a native of New York, and had 
been sent to Galveston when a year or two old as a 
present to Col. Walton, the Mayor of the city. He had 
more than once almost taken the life of the Colonel’s son, 
and was of such a savage and vicious temper that he 
determined to get rid of him. He happened to fall into 
my possession, and for years we lived together, mutually 
sharing in numerous adventures in the hunt and on the 
trail, in peace and war, the most intimate of companions. 
In the course of his experience he came to regard a 
Mexican or Indian with intense hatred, and in the con- 
fusion and shock of battle, with his teeth and heels often 
rendered as effectual service as the armed rider on his 
back.” 

To go back again to revolvers, Lee says on page 34, still 
about 1840: “Now for the first time we had furnished 
ourselves with Colt’s revolvers—instruments of death 
destined thereafter to figure prominently in the wild 
warfare of Texas.” From this point all through the 
book there is frequent mention of revolvers and their use. 
The little book from which I quoted is well worth read- 
ing, as a curious and simple picture of life on the Texas 
frontier sixty years ago. GeorcE Birp GRINNELL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

When writing an account of how I killed a bear with a 
Colt’s Texas Ranger pistol in 1855, I was told by a man 
who claimed to know all about it that the first Colt’s 
pistol had not been made so early; and wanting to be sure 
of it, I wrote to a New York paper to tell me when the 
first Colt’s firearms had been put on the market, and got 
about the same reply that you did when you wrote to the 
makers themselves. Colt’s pistol was an old one even 
in 1855. ; 

Those Burnside carbines which Coahoma mentions 
were all carried by the volunteer cavalry. We called 
them “pop-guns.” ; 

The Spencers which were used on him around Atlanta 
were all carried by our regiment, the Fourth U. S. 
Cavalry. No others, so far as I know, had them. They 
were caliber .50, though; not so small, after all. I may 
have done some of the shooting that he tells about my- 
self there. 

Another of these pop-guns was the Ward-Burton, a 
bolt gun. We were given it to try in 1869; then it was 
condemned. Next we got the Remington; it did no better. 
Then next we tried the Sharps; it was a very good gun, 
but was soon thrown aside for some reason or other. We 
got the Springfield carbine next, but it would not carry 
far enough; so we threw it aside for the Springfield rifle, 
and in a year or two exchanged the rifle for the Hotchkiss 
carbine, the best gun of them all. It was another bolt 
gun, having a magazine in the stock, and with it I have 
done some of the closest shooting I have ever done with 
any gun—better even than I could ever do with my 
favorite gun, the Marlin rifle. : 

Coahoma mentions the fact that the Colt’s repeating 
rifles had the fault that several of its barrels would be 
discharged when one of them was fired. The worst arm 
for that I ever met was the old Remington army pistol. 
You were never sure when firing it whether one shot or 
the whole six would go. Generally the six went. Just 
after the close of the Civil War we had a few of these 
pistols. (I took good care not to have any of them, 
though; the Colt’s suited me well enough.) While we 
were on the way to Texas from Georgia we camped a 
week just above New Orleans at the coal boat landing; 
and one afternoon a dozen of us were shooting at a mark 
with pistols just beyond camp. A young trumpeter had 
one of the Remington pistols, and when it came his turn 
to fire, three or four of his chambers went off, and taking 
the pistol he threw it as far as he could into the river in 
about forty feet of water. It might be supposed that this 
pistol was lost now; but it was not. The boy found it 
again. Nothing is ever lost in the army. If you cannot 
find it anywhere else, you can always find it in the pay- 
roll. The boy found it there, and it only cost him $13 to 
find it. 

I always thought that the thin walls between the cham- 
bers were the cause of these shots going off in a bunch, 
or there may have been small holes in some of the cham- 
ber walls. All of these pistols did not act that way. 

Casta BLANco. 


New Hampshire Winter. 


Derry, N. H., Jan. 16—We are having a good old- 
fashioned winter here. Partridges are all right, but find 
tough budding. Two good flocks of quail were left over, 
but there is no knowing what will become of them by 
spring. My friend, C. N. Sprague, and I tramped several 
miles through the snow to-day with our pockets full of 
grain; we found no signs of them, but we left the grain 
where we hoped they might find it. A few foxes have 
been shot. It has not been very good weather for rabbit 
hunting, so there are plenty of them. We have both 
kinds, the cony and the large swamp white hare. They 
run like a fox ahead of the dog, and don’t hole like the 
little conies. A herd of eight deer was seen a few days 


pines up on the English range. Jomw W. Banpyry, - 
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| An Unintentional Pot Shot. 


Waie on the question of pot shots, you might as well 
ut the following on record. Four of us were out rab- 
iting, with indifferent success. H. got tired of it, and 
thought he would try to walk up a bunch of quail. He 
” walked along a road dividing a stubble field, and in near- 
ing a bunch of grass alongside of the road, a bunch of 
birds got up out of the grass; he gave them the first bar- 
rel as they rose, but missed; then gave them the second, 
and saw two drop. One was dead, but the other only 
wounded. He picked up the dead-bird, and, having no 
dog, ran after the wounded bird and retrieved it. Then 
he followed up the birds he had marked down in some 
scrub oak to try for another shot. 

About an hour afterward we.came along the same place, 
when S. noticed one of the beagles mouthing a bird in 
the bunch of grass. The grass was about a foot and a 
half high, about two yards long and one yard wide. S. 
shouted to the dog to drop it, and ran toward him. We 
both got there about the same time, and S. had taken the 
bird from the dog, saying, “Why, it’s a quail.” Just then 
I noticed one at my fect, and said, “Here’s another.” S. 
walked on a step and said, “Here’s another.” Just then 
W. came along and stopped and said, “Here is another, 
picking one up at the same time. Well, we picked up four 
quail in that bunch of grass; the birds were still quite 
warm, and were all lying on their breasts with wings 
spread out. 

Well, we all wondered how such a thing could have 
happened. We all had heard H. shoot twice after he’d 
been gone a short time, but no others. Just then we 
saw H. coming up the road; when he got to us we asked 
him if he had fired the two guns a short time before. 
“Yes.” said he. “What at?” asked S. “Quail,” said H. 
Then he explained that as he walked along the road, the 
bunch of quail got up about sixty feet away, he fired the 
first barrel, but missed, “as he thought;” as they got up 
out of the grass. Then he gave them the left barrel, 
knocking down two. “The one was dead, but I had a 
good run after the other one,” he said, “and here they 
are,” taking the two birds out of his game pocket. We 
then told him about the four we had found, and after a 
lot of talk and study we concluded that he had shot too 
low with the first barrel and killed the birds on the 
ground, and not knowing it, had went right on after the 
others. ; 

H. has been my shooting partner for the past eighteen 
years, and we all know him to be a thorough sportsman— 
one who would not shoot a quail on the ground. I don’t 
know about a duck asleep. Nevertheless I am afraid the 
name of pot-hunter will stay by him a long while. 


Se 3. 
“No Shooting Allowed” Signs. 


Wuitte the United States is quite generally dotted with 
signs nailed to posts and to trees and bearing the familiar 
warning that trespassing and shooting will not be per- 
mitted on the premises, there is one place where similar 
signboards are seen here and there facing highways, and 
staring the pedestrian in the face are phrases that are 
marvelous in their wording. I, at least, have seen the 
like nowhere else. This is in St. Louis county, Missouri, 
near the limits of the city of that name. The boards 
bear the phrase, “Keep Out or Get Shot.” The first 
board of this sort that I noticed was one facing the St. 
Charles Rock Road, a wide thoroughfare that is much 
traveled, and it struck me as the work of some disagree- 
able fellow whom small boys had annoyed by stealing 
apples until he was exasperated, and did not stop to think 
what the warning implied; but in other walks I saw 
numerous cther signboards bearing the same words. 

Whether or not it is within the right of a landowner 
to post his woods and fields in this odious manner, it is 
not my purpose to discuss. That such warnings go far 
toward marring the pleasure of one’s walks afield is cer- 
tain, however. One who is accustomed to go for a long 
tramp now and then, without gun or dog, and whose 
wanderings through the woods are harmless to owner or 
land, is likely to come upon one of these boards suddenly, 
and the feeling is not a pleasant one as he involuntarily 
glances here and there, expecting to see a gun poked 
around a tree trunk. “Keep Out or Get Shot!” And 
this in free America! Perry D. Frazer. 


Eastport Rod and Gun Club. 


Eastport, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the annual meeting of the Eastport Rod and Gun Club, 
the following officers were elected: President, George E. 
Jantzer; Vice-President, Edward Hurbison, Jr. ; Secretary, 
William H. Moeller; Treasurer, A. Schwebke; Board 
of Trustees—Frederick Ruppert, Phil. P. Zubiller, J. B. 
Ulrich; Warden, William C. Rogers, of Eastport. This 
club was organized last February, and is limited to 
twenty-five members. They have leased an almost con- 
tinuous strip of farms from Eastport, Speonk, East 
Moriches and Manor, Long Island, comprising about 
6,000 acres. On account of the lateness of organization 
last year, they found it impossible to purchase game for 
propagating purposes; but had quite good shooting on 
quail and rabbits as it was. 

This year they have already set out 15 dozen quail, and 
expect to put out 50 to 100 pair cottontails, provided they 
can purchase them. ‘They seem to be scarce and hard to 
get. There were quite a number of grouse last year, and 
few killed. With a good breeding season, there ought 
to be good shooting there next fall. Our warden has 
been feeding 21 coveys with from 6 to 15 birds in each 
left over from last fall. For a young club they are in a 
flourishing condition, with a full membership. 

Se ical 





The Deer’s Flag. 


I would like to refer to another mistaken idea held by 
everyone that I ever talked with on the subject of shoot- 
ing deer—and I have talked with more than a hundred. 
They all think that they know that if a deer is badly 
wounded it will invariably drop its tail; but I know that 
there are exceptions to that. 

I know of a case of deer reasoning that certainly beats 
anything that I ever heard anybody else speak of. This 


deer was running from me on the big marsh in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, and he had his tail as straight up 
as a mast in a sailing ship. I shot at him, and that deer 
put his tail down, apparently to cause me to think that he 
was shot, but he wasn’t; and then he commenced a course 
of reasoning that from a less confident gunner should 
have saved his life, for he appeared to be just as well 
aware of what was happening as I was. His actions indi- 
cated that he realized that it took cousiderable time for 
a bullet to get to where he was after the gun was fired, 
and he took steps accordingly—i. e., he did his jumping 
diagonally when his main course was straight away, and 
in that manner got 600 yards from me before a bullet 
caught him. I knew that he was not hit by the first shot 
or any of the others but the last one, and that struck 
him in the spinal column about three inches ahead of the 
root of the tail as he was on the rise, and passed through 
about sixteen inches of backbone and came out at the 
sticking place, and if his tail had been up, as it 
theoretically should have been, it would have been shot off 
or broken by the bullet. There were no marks of any 
other bullet having touched him, and under the circum- 
stances I certainly looked him well over, so as to be sure 
of it. W. A. LInKLETTER. 





North Dakota Game Law. 


From State Game Warden Clarence A. Hale we have 
received the following abstract of the new game bill now 
before the Legislature. The measure was prepared by 
Warden Hale and a committee of the North Dakota 
Sportsmen’s Association, has the indorsement of the 
Audubon Society, and probably will be enacted by the 
Legislature : 


The new jaw provides for the division ef the State into two dis- 
tricts, as at present, and gives the Governor power to appoint a 
warden for each district, he to appoint deputies and special 
pets as provided by the present law. n 

‘he permit system is practically the same as now, resident 
permits being sold at $1 each, instead of 75 cents; non-resident 
permits at each, 

Under the present law 20 per cent. of all fees collected go to 
the State, into the general fund; 40 per cent. to the regular deputy 
wardens, 80 per cent. to the district game warden, and 20 per 
cent, to the county auditor issuing the permits. The new law 
provides that 10 per cent. shall go to the State, to be credited to 
a fund, known as the game and fish fund, for each district, 50 per 
cent. to the regular deputies, 30 per cent. to the district game 
wardens, and 10 per cent. to the county auditors. The new fund 
created is to be used for fish and game propagation, paid on 
recommendation of the district game wardens, sanctioned at all 
times by the Governor. 

The new law gives wardens and deputies more power than the 
old in the matter of making arrests, and also gives deputies 
hey to act any place in the district, not confined to the 
county from which they were appointed, as in the present meas- 
ure. Driving across fields, off the public highway, with hunting 
dogs and guns, will be deemed prima facie evidence that those 
so caught are violating the provisions of the act. The game sea- 
sons are the same in the new as the old law, with the exception 
that the chicken season will close Nov. 1, instead of Oct. 16, 
thus conforming with the Minnesota law, opening Sept. 1. 

The limit of the nember of birds that may be shot each day is 
not changed in the new measure—twenty-five prairie chickens or 
grouse, not twenty-five each; twenty-five ducks and twenty- 
five geese is also the daily limit. 

The proposed law, in protecting wild and song birds, is much 
more stringent, this including the destruction of nests and eggs. 
This portion of the bill has the indorsement of the State Audubon 
Society. English sparrows, red-winged blackbirds, Brewer's and 
yellow-headed blackbirds, sharp-shinned and Cooper’s hawks, and 
the great horned owl are not included in the protection given to 
wild and song birds. 

Under a tag system hunters will be allowed to retain game 
killed during the open season longer than five days, following the 
close of the season, the Minnesota system being adopted in lieu of 
cards as heretofore. 

Non-residents of the State, who have a permit in their posses- 
sion may take cut of the State openly 25 chickens, 35 ducks, 35 
geese, 50 plover and 50 jacksnipe, and not to exceed four deer, 
during the open season for killing the same. The sale of all game 
is prohibited. Penalty is provided for violations, extending not 
only to the seller but to the purchaser of game. The provision 
regarding the regulations to be observed by taxidermists is very 
stringent, providing that game must be received by them in open 
season and properly weed in close season, giving permission to 
ship specimens out of the State and receive game for mounting 
from other States. Permission is given, under certain conditions, 
to take or kill game of any kind for scientific or educational pur- 
poses, to be used in this or any other State or country. 

By making satisfactory showing to the district wardens, hunt- 
ers may bring game into this State during the closed season here, 
having the same tagged upon its arrival, 

The use of automatic shotgun is prohibited. This does not 
mean the magazine gun, or more commonly known as the pump 
gun. 

The minimum ye for chicken or duck violation is $25. The 
old law provided a maximum penalty of $10. Violation of the 
deer regulations carries a minimum fine of $25, and in addition 
there should be added the sum of $25, in addition to the costs 
of prosecution, which shall go to the informer leading to con- 
viction of violations of the deer regulations, provided the in- 
former is not one of the district or regular deputy wardens. The 
minimum fine for beaver and otter violations is fixed at $100, which 
are at all times protected. All fines are in addition to costs of 
prosecution. The spring shooting of ducks and geese, as here- 
tofore, is prohibited by the new measure, and on that account an 
emergency clause is attached to the new game bill. 





Legislation at Albany. 
Special Correspondence Forest and Stream. 


Avsany, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Fewer than the usual number of fish 
and game bills have thus far made their appearance in the Legis- 
lature. As a rule, those introduced to date are of local applica- 
tion. The Senate Committee has not acted upon any of the meas- 
ures in its keeping. The Assembly Committee has reported but 
one bill favorably—that of Assemblyman Hanford (Int. No. 165), 
relative to the close season for woodcock and grouse in Tioga 
county. 

The following additional bills have been introduced in the Senate 
amending the fish and game law: 

By Senator Armstrong (Int. No. 132), being a new section, to 
be known as 20b, to provide that ducks, geese, brant and swan 
shall not be taken in Monroe county, except on Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays of each week from Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, or taken 
in_the night from half an hour after sunset until daylight. 

By Senator Cobb (Int. No. 142), amending Section 48, so as to 
— that muskallonge less than 20 inches in length shall not 

e possessed or intentionally taken, and if taken shall, without 
a injury, be returned immediately to the water where 
taken. 

Additional bills introduced in the Assembly are the following: 

By Assemblyman Wainright (Int. No. 293), amending Section 
141, relative to close season, so as to make it apply only to fish. 

By Assemblyman Cowan (Int. No. 282), amending Section Ila 
so as to provide that no person shall take more than two black 
bears in the open season. 

By Assemblyman Wade (Int. No. 278), amending Section 12a 
to provide that the close season for black and gray squirrels in 
Chautauqua county shall be from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15, both inclu- 
sive; also, amending tion 279 to provide that the close season 
for grouse, wood and quail in Chautauqua county shall be 
from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15, both inclusive. 

By Assemblyman Foster (Int. No. 262) amending Section 48, to 
provide that muskallonge less than 20 inches in length shall not be 
possessed or intentionally taken, and if taken, shall be, without 
avoidable injury, immediately returned to the water where taken. 

By Assemblyman Le (Int. No. 264), amending Section 41 so 
as to provide that in all waters inhabited by trout, in Dutchess 
county, the close season shall be from July 


< to March 31, both 
inclusive, 


By Assemblyman Gray (Int. No. 263), amending Section 128 to 
qyovide that the close season for black and 1 sour in 
utchess county shall be from Dec. 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive. 
By eee Gray (Int. No. 265), amending Section 259 
so as to forbid the taking through the ice with hook and line or 


tip-ups of bullheads, catfish, «els, and sunfish, in the 
—— of the town of North East, tchess county, inhabited 
y trout. 

By Assemblyman Gray (Int. No. 266), amending Section 23a to 


rovide that woodcock shall not be taken in Dutchess county 
om Dec, 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive; also amending Section 26 
to provide that grouse shall not be taken in Dutchess county, 
from Dec, 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive; also amending Section 2/a 
so as to strike out the provision making the close season for 
quail and woodcock in Dutchess county from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15, 
both inclusive. 





Club Constitution. 


For the guidance of organizers of sportsmen’s clubs, we print 
this very excellent constitution, with the by-laws, of the Eastport 


Rod and Gun Club. 
Constitution. 
ARTICLE I. 

Sec. 1. This organization shall be known as the Eastport Rod 
and Gun Club. 

Sec. 2. Its object shall be the preservation and propagation of 
game and game fish, and for the purpose of hunting and fishing 
in a sportsmanlike and legitimate manner, owning and leasing 
yroperty for that purpose. 

ARTICLE II. 
Sec. 1. The club shall be limited to a membership of twenty- 


ve. 

Sec. 2. All members shall sign the Constitution and By-Laws, 
which shall be construed as an obligation and a pledge of each 
member to abide by the same, and any amendments thereto, and 
also by all by-laws, rules and regulations which may exist or be 
hereafter adopted. 

_Sec. 3. Proposals for membership shall be made in writing, and 
signed by the proposing, member and applicant, accompanied by 
the initiation fee. 

Sec. 4. The initiation fee shall be $10. 

__Sec. 5. The officers of the club shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary and three Trustees. 

ec. 6. Seven members personally present at a regular meeting 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 7. The annual meeting of the club shall be held on the 
second Monday in January of each year. The place of meeting 
shall be determined by the President. 

Sec. 8. Special meetings of the club shall be called by the 
president on the written request of three members. 

Sec. 9. Two thirds of the members of this club shall have the 
power to change the Constitution and By-Laws at any meeting 
which has been called regularly by the president for such purpose. 

Sec. 10. Regular meetings of this club shall be held every three 
months, on the second Monday of January, April, July and Oc- 


teber of each year. 
By-Laws. 


ARTICLE I. 
Officers, 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of this club 
and shall appoint all committee and fill pro tempore any vacancy 
in any office, and shall have general supervision over the affairs 
of the Club. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, preside at all meetings of the club and perform, in his ab- 
sence, all the duties of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall receive all applications for member- 
ship; shall receive and turn over to the Treasurer all fees and 
dues; shall keep suitable books of accounts between himself and 
the members of the club and the Treasurer thereof. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall receive and be accountable for all 
moneys paid over by the Secretary, or received from other 
sources; he shall keep suitable books of account and —P out 
funds of the club only on the order of the President an oe 


tary. 

oe. 5. It shall be the duty of the Trustees to take charge ef 
all the personal effects of the club in the absence of a special 
committee, to take and have charge of all entertainments, and act 
as a house committee, and also act as a tribunal for the trial of 
any member against whom charges have been brought. 


ARTICLE II. 
Sec. 1. All officers of the club shall be elected in accordance 
with the corporation laws of the State of New York under which 
this club is incorporated. 


ARTICLE III. 
Members. 


Sec. 1. An applicant for membership shall be balloted for at a 
regular meeting; one black ballot shall deny the applicant admis- 
sion, ‘ 

Sec. 2. The annual dues for members shall be $10 per year, 
payable annually in advance at the regular meeting in January. 

ec. 3. Members shall strictly observe the game laws of this 
State, and at all times protect the song, insectivorous and other 
innocent birds not classed as game birds, for the preservation of 
our forests. 

Sec. 4. A member may invite not more than two guests in any 
open season, to shoot and hunt over the preserves of this club; 
only one guest permitted to one member in any one week, and 
such guest must be accompanied by the member so inviting. 

A license fee of $2 per day for each guest must be paid to the 
secretary of this club S the member responsible for such guest. 

Sec. 5. Members and guests must each day record in the 
bcoks, kept for that purpose, the number of fish caught or game 
killed by them. 

Six quail and six rabbits shall constitute the limit allowed to any 
one gun on any one day’s shoot on club grounds. 

No restrictions as to other game allowed by law. 

Sec. 6. Members or guests shall replace at once all fences, 
stone walls, gates and turnstiles which may have been torn down, 
displaced or broken in hunting or in coming or going through 
fields or woods. E 

Sec. 7. Any member or guest bringing a loaded gun into any 
part of the club house, or who shall load his gun, or shall place 
any cartridge in the magazine of his gun while in the club house 
shall pay a fine of $5. , 

Sec. 8 Any member in arrears of dues and assessments for one 
month may be suspended by the order of the President, who 
shall have full power; but such suspension shall only take effect 
after due notice has been given in writing to the delinquent 
member and such notice mailed to his address by registered 
letter, and a receipt for same is returned. 

Sec. 9. Charges may be brought against any member for vio- 
lations of the constitution and by-laws of the club, or conduct 
prejudicial to the interest of the club, such charges must be made 
in writing; the President may suspend such member, pending 
an investigation of the charges. 

Sec. 10. Any member against whom charges may have been 
preferred as above, shall be furnished with a copy of the charges 
and shall be heard in his own defense, after not less than ten 
days’ notice, before a committee consisting of the President as 
Chairman and the three Trustees, and if found guilty of the 
charges preferred, may be reprimanded, suspended for a specified 
time, or expelled from the club, as the Trial Comnmittee deems 


best. 
ARTICLE IV. 
Wardens. 


Sec. 1. The President and Trustees are authorized to appoint 
one or more wardens each year, whose duties shall be to notify 
all tresspassers on the premises of the acquired or leased pre- 
serves ~ the club; protect the game and report all violations of 
the game and fish and forestry laws to the pees authorities; and 
to furnish, if possible, ample evidence of such violations, and 
co-operate with the State, county or municipal authorities, in 
every honorable way, in bringing law-breakers to justice. 

Sec. 2. The game wardens so appointed shall receive a yearly 
salary, payable annually on the first day of November of each year, 
the amount of such salary to be determined at a regular meeting 


o he club. 

= ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Roll Call. . 2 ; 
Reading of the Minutes of the previous meeting 
Payment of Dues. 

Reports of Committees. 

Communications. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. Y 

Reports of the Treasurer and Secretary 
Election of Officers, . 
Adjournment, 
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f The Novitiate’s Rainbow. 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 22.—To paraphrase a say- 
ing of the late E. W. Nye, of New York and Laramie 
City, “We San Franciscans from the East” are just 
now in the throes of the regular marked-down holiday 
sale of rainstorm and hurricane. This is a big country 
—a large and generous empire in itself. Here one 
catches the biggest game fishes, kills the biggest bags 
of game birds, drives coaches through the biggest trees in 
the world, lodges at the biggest hotels, looks at other 
worlds through the biggest telescope and finds every- 
thing done on a corresponding scale of bigness. | 

Except the variety of the people, they are big of 
modesty, big of heart, small of boasting. Instance: 
My morning paper speaks of this veritable hurricane in 
its forecast as “slightly cloudy, slight showers, fairly 
high south-westerly winds.” The aforesaid winds have 
just blown the roof off the elevator shaft of the cliff 
dwelling (called for politeness’ sake apartment house), 
in which the writer’s family have assembled their 
Lares and Penates; the house rocks from side to side 
like Pip’s wonderful saw-horse in the “Marvelous Land 
of Oz,” and my better-half, only accustomed to the 
gentle cloudburst of Colorado, ventured to ask Mr. 
Miller, the quiet-mannered carpenter who undertook 
to repair damages with tarpaulin and wagon sheets, if 
“this wasn’t just dreadful?” 

“Why, no indeed, mum; this ain’t nothin’ to what we 
gits sometimes. Most generally we has lightnin’ and 
thunder a-plenty, and the wind blows a hull lot.” . And 
he changed the course of a rivulet fast disappearing 
down his collar with a swipe of his left hand and 
“swam” back to the roof, where his hammer blows 
were drowned by the booming of the wind. ; 

But after the storm—sunshine. And such sunshine, 
too! Perhaps to-morrow the parks and breathing places 
will be filled with people, gaily caparisoned and smiling 
of mien; they will trample down the velvety green grass 
meeting the horizon of one’s sight at every point of 
the compass and waving its myriad tiny blades in 
welcome to his “Merry Sunship.” There is a charm 
about this “native sunshine” I have found nowhere else. 
Mellow, like a June apple, it is, and fills one’s mouth 
with a taste of youth, recalling visions of crabapple 
blossom and honeysuckle. If the babe of nursery 
rhyme, who cried for the moon, had opened his 
lachrymal ducts for the particular brand of solar ray 
that envelops San Francisco, to my mind there would 
have been nothing inconsistent in his plea. Myself, I 
feel like crying for a gleam of sunshine after being shut 
up in my bedroom four days with a stiff, neck and 
nothing to cheer save the patter of the rain and the 
howling of the wind, both big with promise of great 
crops at next harvest-time. , . 

But it was not of this climate, this sunshine, nor this 
particular “neck of the woods” that I started to write. 
My confinement caused memory to hark back to one 
particularly beautiful fall morning in Colorado, Sept. 
18 last. All our household goods have either been 
disposed of at auction, or packed in four big trunks, 
now resting in the baggage car of the “Overland Lim- 
iteted,” and our tickets give us license to ride and ride 
and ride, till we shall come to the Golden Gate. Our 
powerful engine quickly gets down to business and soon 
we're whirling past the orchards and ranches and beet 
farms of northern Colorado. 

Cheyenne; Wyoming, that modern Gretna Green of 
divorced ones; who want another “hack” at matrimony, 
is hailed and passed. Our ponderous steed begins now 
a monotonous thump, thump, thump toward the town 
where Col. Nye: began life “skinning mules” and grind- 
ing out humor for the Laramie Boomerang. : 

It was “gittin’ along to’ards dusk” when we. “hit the 
trail” across the Laramie plains, with their wonderful 
shadings in red-and-yellow brick-dust soils and drab 
grasses. As we sat back in our varnished car, watch- 
ing the miles go reeling into the bygone, without seeing 
any bigger game on the limitless plains than now and 
then an impudent little prairie dog, standing man-like 
at his hole with hand across his pretty white breast, 
making mocking obeisance at the passing train, I re- 
called an interview of recent date with that veteran 
engineer and railroad builder, Gen. G. M. Dodge, of 
Omaha and New York. He had just returned from 
an inspection tour over the first railroad to cleave the 
great plains and weld West and East into closer and 
ever closer bond. 


“Railroad building in the late ’60s,” said the grizzled old 
path-builder, sunning a gouty foot in his luxurious 
apartments at the Brown aes Hotel in Denver, “was 
not like it is now. There was more zest, more risk, 
more of the wild-and-wooly about it then. Plains 
swarmed with buffalo and Indians. Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers kept pretty busy killing Injuns, who opposed 
the building of the railroad, and protecting our men. 
Every engineer’s corps was guarded; so was every 
grader’s camp and every other working department. 
Without the soldiers my work must have failed. For meat 
the camp was supplied with buffalo in abundance, and 
buffalo robes were more common than woolen blankets. 
The streams were full of trout; no trick at all to take 
all one wanted for the whole ‘mess’ after knocking off 
from work. Coyotes were bold and fearless—for 
coyotes—and furnished most of the nocturnal music. 

“It has been years since I was here; the changes are 
striking. No Indians—not one. No buffalo. Only a 
few wallows, I am told, remain to tell the story of his 
greatness. Coyotes—yes, a few still skulk in the fast- 
nesses, but most of these, too, are gone. And trout— 
they, too, would be gone but for the fostering hand of 
man. However, I am too old for the fly-rod, too old, 
I fear. But there was a time”—and the doughty old 








railroad-builder’s eyes sparkled youthfully, as though 
he’d like just one more try at the leaping beauties. It 
pleased him much, said this old frontiersman, to hear 
the leading railroad experts of the country had declared 
recently that, notwithstanding the Union Pacific had 
literally been built amid a shower of hostile arrows and 
bullets, yet every engineering problem had been so 
carefully wrought out that no change was recommended, 
after the lapse of thirty-five years. Fremont, the great 
pathfinder, was no more beset in his time than was this 
later pioneer whose work has made possible the rapid 
civilization of the far West. ; f 

At Wolcott we piled off, rod and suit cases in hand, 
and sought slumber in a nearby hotel. It’s a twenty- 
four mile ride to Saratoga, but the trip was charmingly 
negotiated behind a pair of powerful bays who simply 
walked away with the comfortable four-seated Spalding, 
into which were stored all necessary camping-out duffle, 
not forgetting some choice breakfast bacon and eggs 
to “settle the coffee.” I demurred somewhat at “settled” 
coffee, allowing the “bootleg” variety the proper thing 
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for camp; but femininity prevailed and the eggs were 
not jettisoned. Arrived at Saratoga we decided to call 
it a day, and Fred Wolfe, hotel man and sportsman’s 
friend, made us comfortable for the night. 

Off early Tuesday morning, after an inspiring and 
sustaining breakfast prepared by Mr. Wolfe, a twenty- 
mile drive on a gorgeous Colorado day fetched us to 
the Tilton ranch, situated on the North Platte River 
flowing from Colorado into Wyoming. Here we “fed” 
both team and ourselves, and “settled coffee” with 
real cream lost none of its charm for being made over 
a wood fire and quaffed from granite cups. So far no 
trout; the occasional young sage chickens and grouse 
had escaped our larder simply for lack of a gun. 
comfortable half day’s ride brought us at sunset to the 
Big Creek ranch of John Hunter. One may stop here 
and do well with the pink-bellied rainbows, if he choose, 
but we pushed on to the ranch of another Hunter, 
whose surname is “Jack.” His home is about three 
miles from Pinkhamton and the same distance from the 
mouth of North Platte Cafion. The distances named 
may be fair subject of criticism. I received them at 
second hand, pass them over in silence and hope those 
who follow me will do likewise. Westerners are never 
niggardly, even in the matter of a few miles—more or 
less. 

“The Platte was just right,” said Uncle Jack, a lean 
and active young-old man who knows not how many 
head of cattle he owns, and grows richer and richer 
each year in spite of himself. With a bank account 
of over $100,000 Mr. Hunter lives in a style of such 
surprising simplicity that the modern medium-salaried 
city man would deem it discomfort to live so. How- 
ever, Mr. Hunter has lived in style in Chicago; knows 
what he wants. The exterior of his nondescript log- 
house gives no intimation of the good cheer within. 
But once seated on either of the two long wooden 
benches which parallel the oilcloth-covered dining table 
in one end of the kitchen, the guest loses himseli 
wondering where all those good things come from. So 
many campers and “hoboes” pass his way and have 
despitefully used him in one way or another that “Uncle 
Jack” generally bids them all “begone.” But I had 





known him previously, had traded him a pair of gum 
wading boots for a coyote dog, and then lost the dog. 
That made a difference. 

“T’m like Ben Franklin; I pass this way but once, and 
I want to treat everybody right. But, like President 
Roosevelt, I’m not going to let anybody treat me wrong 
if I know it. I’ve enough to live on and some to leave 
the boys. I’ve a most discriminating tooth (he has a 
whole mouthful of them, white and sound as a dog’s), 
and I like to treat it well. But I’m derned if I am 
going to wear Tuxedos and English walking coats, 
when I feel more comfortable in 75-cent overalls.” 
With this picturesque remark, the gaunt old cattle king 
turned to the subject of the next day’s fishing. 

“The water was just right,” he repeated, and we 
were to be congratulated in that regular vacation time 
was now past. “The fish were not kept in a state of 
perpetual fright,” he said, “by the passing of would-be 
sports up and down the banks.” 

By the bye, Uncle Jack uses never a fly. But I have 
yet to see the fly-fisher who can cast further or better 
or more accurately than he. By this I mean in_prac- 
tical work on the stream, not in tournament. Filling 
a bucket with live minnows, netted in one of the many 
shallows on the Platte, the lithe old gentleman gathers 
his line in his leit hand in a score or more of four- 
foot loops, gently clutches the end of the leader about 
eighteen inches from the hook, to which the minnow 
has been previously attached through the thick part of 
the back, and after a few quick whirls, releases the 
leader from between finger and thumb of right hand. 
Immediately the impaled minnow sails straight up into 
the air in the intended direction. You hardly see it 
strike the water, the resultant “drag” is almost im- 
perceptible, and you wonder how in thunder the caster 
knew to such a nicety just how much line to pay out. 

“How do you do it?” I asked. 

“Dunno; been doin’ it all my life. Practice maybe. 
Yes, I can cast a fly pretty fairly, thank you, but this 
way suits me best. I get the biggest trout, and that’s 
what I’m after. Flies is all right for fly-casters, but 
bait-castin’ for me all the time. It takes more science 
to cast bait successfully, too. Try it.” I did, and went 
back to flies as being easier, though I knew somewhat 
of bait-casting for black bass in the Shenandoah and 
Delaware in years past. 

Next morning we invaded that portion of the Platte 
which meanders through a few miles of meadow land 
owned by our host. This was out of deference to my 
life comrade, now to make her first killing—maybe. 
The latter and I had four-ounce lancewoods, very 
supple and willowy. She decided to use bait. Her 
host gallantly baited and cast for her into a pool, telling 
her to “let it stay thar till somethin’ takes the bait and 
runs, off a bit with it; then strike him hard.” 

“What will I strike him with?” asks the Novitiate, 
looking helpless. 

“With your fist,” said I, sassily, “you know how.” 

“With your rod—just so,” replied the gentle old 
angler, illustrating. “Thank you,’ beamingly to her 
instructor. “Shet up,” defiantly to me. 

Quickly rigging up a killing battery, I was soon 
slashing away in the still waters, reversing methods 
which lead to success earlier in the season. In these 
waters, after the crisp September weather sets in, trout 
forsake the deep holes and lie along the shallow edges. 
So I waded into deep water, much to the consternation 
of the Novitiate, who said several Things about my 
being Foolish and Getting a Cold and Dying, but grew 
Calm when I Assured her my Insurance Premiums were 
Paid. Casting my flies into the still water alongside 
the riffles I soon had a strike, returned it, and was in 
the act of making a “grand stand play” for the benefit 
of the Novitiate who, I could see out of the corner of 
my eye, was looking at me in open-mouthed admiration, 
when she screamed: “Oh, oh, I got one! I got one!” 
and began dancing about excitedly. Mine was a small 
trout and I lost no time in beaching him. Hastening 
to the Novitiate, who was doing all sorts of stunts and 
working hard to turn a really big one, I offered to re- 
lieve her. 

“You keep away; don’t you dare touch this rod. I 
landed you, and I guess I'll land this one, too. Just 
stand there and tell me what to do.” So the next 
few minutes it was: 
“Give him line—let him run—reel in, reel in—don’'t 
tip your rod so high—there, look out—he jumps— 
steady, steady—he’s got too much line—look out for 
those brush—reel slowly, slowly—keep playing him— 
not too fast”’—and on through the stages till—“‘now 
walk up the beach backward”—was carefully obeyed, 
and the big fellow also “walked out on dry land.” 

Not even after it was all over and Mr. Rainbow was 
kicking in safety in the grass did the Novitiate get 
“palpitation,” or something of that sort. Not she. 

“Why, the greedy thing, he took my minnow!” she 
exclaimed and forthwith began bawling: 

“Mr. Hunter, oh, good Mr. Hunter! do please come 
and cast for me again!” And good Mr. Hunter came 
and did as he was commanded, looked at the fast dying 
monarch of the pool, said, “A good four-pounder,” and 
went back to his “knitting” downstream. I returned 
to my chops and succeeded within an hour in bagging 
five more nice little fellows, none over two pounds. 

Joining the Novitiate I offered to put her catch in 
my creel, and was surprised to find a second victim 
alongside her first, both as like as two peas. 

“J'you do that?” I queried. 

“Uh, huh!” quoth the Novice. 

“Don’t believe you; you didn’t holler.” 

“No, Toaten, I couldn’t holler; I was too dum. 
founded.” That was convincing. Hallooing to our host 


that time was up, we wended our way across the newly 
cut grain stubble to the house, running, first, into a 
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covey of quail, later into a big bunch of willow grouse. - 


Both were quite tame; they would hardly get out of our 
road and a good marksman could have bowled over 
many of them. : 

The Novitiate’s two rainbows weighted 4 and 4% 
pounds respectively. She killed her first, the smaller, 
in less than five minutes under my coaching. The last 
consumed somewhat more time, as she was alone and 
feared that too fast work would result in loss. Neither 
had swallowed the hook, the last Grenging of the 
hook while being “walked up the beach.” y catch 
of six tipped the scale neatly at eight pounds. 

“Sorry you didn’t do any business, Mr. Hunter,” I 
said, banteringly. ‘Better take the loan of a few flies; 
you'll do better next time.” ; 

“Don’t be too brash, young man. I didn’t say I 
hadn’t ketched none,” and running his long arm into 
the regions of his hunting coattail he fetched forth 
three—every one a mate to the Novitiate’s capture. 
Eleven and one-half pounds was their total. 

“Now what about your ginger quills and hare’s ears 
and such like? They are all right for you, sonny; 
but the old man will stick to his minnows.” 

I was unable to stay and convince him, for we wanted 
a day at Wood’s Landing on the Big Laramie; time 
was pressing. y 

“The boys”—there were several of them—had built 
a rousing fire near the little rivulet that flows by the 
doorway of the Hunter home, and “oodles and oodles” 
of red hot embers and sizzling ashes awaited us. With- 
out disemboweling or scaling our trophies they were 
wrapped in a coating of mud, cast into a bed of hot 
ashes, covered with lurid embers, next with hot coals. 
There they lay and sputtered while we prepared for 
breakfast. In time the sputtering grew less boisterous, 
the baked mud cases that encompassed the fish were 
duly cleft, and peeled off, skin and scales coming away 
simultaneously. It was a simple thing to run the thin 
blade of a steel knife in at the gill and deftly turn the 
point so as not to disturb the ribs. Thus one entire 
side of the trout was lifted unbroken on to a platter— 
smoking hot. A similar motion, and the entire bony 
framework was lifted away from the lower side and 
cast into the midst of a pack of hungry deer hounds. 
One lean fellow caught the morsel on the fly with wide 
open mouth, the others looked disappointed and_as 
though they wished they had been the lucky dog. The 
latter a moment later probably wished the same thing, 
for he had swallowed it without knowing how hot his 
prize was, and demonstrated that dogs can shed tears. 
If he didn’t get indigestion he was surely a wonder. 
Deftly lifting the other half of the trout on to the 
platter, our cook gave the other similar treatment. A 
sauce of hot butter of the Hunter home-brewed brand, 
hot vinegar, pepper—hot also—salt, sugar, all thor- 
oughly emulsified over the fire, completed that part of 
the menu. Then there were fresh-laid dropped eggs, 
light fluffy baking powder biscuits, coffee that crinkled 
in one’s mouth and a hearty “Now, help yourselves, all.” 

The Novitiate repeatedly counseled me to “be care- 
ful of your indigestion.” I must have obeyed her for 
once, for I got away with that meal without turning 
a hair. 

Pinkhamton is an aggregation of cottages known as 
“Kings,” a justly popular stopping place for hunters 
and fishers. It is close to the Platte—about three miles 
distant, Colorado lineal measure—and grouse, sage 
hens, quail (now under three years’ protection, I be- 
lieve) abound. Chasing the coyote also furnishes great 
sport, if one has a good pack of trained coyote hounds. 
Uncle Jack Hunter has such a pack; many coyote skins 
adorn the floors of his home. 

Our course now bore us back toward Laramie via 
the Wood’s Landing road, crossing the Big Laramie at 
the landing of that name. Three years previously I had 
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visited a rancher friend in this vicinity and had had 
the sport of-my life, on three successive days filling my 
creel with rainbows ranging from twelve to sixteen 
inches—big, hunky, fat ones, all. I took all that were 
coming to , too, for the reason that back under the 
eastern foothills were many fish-hungry “can’t-get- 
aways,” to whom I had solemnly given promise of a 
trout dinner—a regular gorge. I was going to keep 
my word, and did. 

e reached our destination late and I persuaded the 
Novitiate to forego fishing for the evening and help 
wash dishes. She accepted the suggestion.. I soon 
found my favorite pool. It was 75 to 100 feet wide, 
several hundred feet long, but not above thigh-deep. 
A royal coathman, white miller and coachman, all No. 
6, comprised my cast. I did not use over twenty feet 
of line. It.grows dark before 8 o’clock at this season, 
and the darker the better the fishing. One hour’s cast- 
ing in ice-cold water netted twenty-four like those de- 
scribed above. Another charming breakfast, a portion 
of which consisted of freshly caught fried trout, more 
zephyr-like biscuits, country Susser and Colorado honey, 
a hearty command to “come again and stay longer,” 
and the Novitiate and the undersigned soon “hit the 
dusty trail” for Laramie City, whence we set out for 
Lake Tahoe, the wonderful, to have a try at the big 
lakers who—but of that we will have more later. 
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Fish¥and Fishing. 


The Netting in Missisquoi Bay. 


NoTHING decisive is yet known as to the outcome of 
the interview at Ottawa the other day between American 
fishery officers and others and the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Ministers of Fisheries, Hon. Messrs. Prefontaine and 
Parent, respecting the netting of Missisquoi Bay. The 
delegates from both New York and Vermont presented 
their case very strongly, commenting upon the: impro- 
priety, to say the least, of the netters upon one side of 
the international boundary being permitted to take spawn- 
ing fish out of waters common to both countries; which 
are only stocked by the authorities of the other side. 
Many millions of young fish were being planted in Lake 
Champlain every year from American hatcheries, and 
neither New York nor Vermont now permits seining in 
the spawning season in Missisquoi Bay. The North 
American Fish and Game Protective Association was 
represented by Dr, Finnie, of Montreal, vice-president for 
the Province of Quebec, who strongly supported the con- 
tentions of the American delegates. The representatives 
of the Canadian netters were particularly vigorous in 
their opposition to the views of the delegation. Among 
them were the Hon. Mr. McCorkill, Treasurer of the 
Province of Quebec, and therefore a member of Mr. 
Parent’s cabinet, who represents in the Government the 
section of country bordering upon Missisquoi Bay; Mr. 
Meigs, M. P., who represents the county of Missisquoi 
in the Dominion Parliament, and a Mr. Jamieson, a 
lawyer retained by the interested parties. These parties 
rather staggered their opponents by the assertion, which 
they supported by a quotation from some alleged Govern- 
ment publication, to the effect that the so-called pike- 
perch which were being planted in Lake Champlain were 
not the Stizostedion vitreum or doré of Canadian waters 
at all, but simply the yellow perch. It is most remarkable’ 
to say the least, where such a statement could have 
originated, when the last published list of the details of 
distribution of young fish issued by the United States 
Commission of Fisheries shows that only 1,700 yellow 
perch were distributed in all during the year, while the 
Vermont Fish Commission alone distributed 16,000,000 
of the fry and fingerlings of the pike-perch. The dele- 
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gates (wom Vermont and New York seemed to be dumb- 


founded by the announcement, and not only promised to 
obtain reliable information on the subject immediately, 
but also to secure orders to stop the planting of the yel- 
lov. perch at once—that is, if it be true that any are being 
planted. In the meantime the matter is left in the hands 
of Hon. Messrs, Prefontaine and Parent, who will shortly 
hear of more vigorous protests against the netting 
nuisance from the North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, which is meeting this week in St. 
John, N. B., and will devote much of its attention to this 
important subject, ads it’ has already done at former 
meetings. 
Why Protective Associations are Needed. 


No individual member of the North American Associa 
tion has worked harder in it for the abolition of the 
seining in Lake Champlain than its second president, the 
Hon. John W. Titcomb, now in charge of the Division of 
Fishculture at Washington. Mr. Titcomb is unable to 
be present at the meeting of the association this year, but 
he has written it one of the most striking arguments in 
support of its work ever uttered or penned. Among other 
things, Mr. Titcomb says: “I wish it were possible for 
me to be with you. The association is an influence for 
creating an appreciation of nature’s blessings. When the 
whole people appreciate the liberality of the agencies 
which carry on the processes of creation or of being, the 
problem of the protection of fish and game will be easily 
solved. Nature’s equilibrium, disturbed by civilization, 
must be aided by both propagation and protection. I 
sometimes think it would be a good thing if fish and 
game were exterminated, if only we had a source of 
supply to draw upon in order to restore nature’s equi- 
librium in this respect. Take, for illustration, the little 
country of New Zealand, of one million inhabitants. The 
people there appreciate the advantages of the propagation 
and protection of fish and game. Through the work of 
just such societies as the North American Fish and Game 
Protective Association, the waters of New Zealand have 
become stocked with fish introduced from Europe and 
North America, and the country is now an angler’s para- 
dise. Englishmen take the long journey to New Zealand 
purely for the fishing and hunting. Hunting also is the 
result of introducing game from abroad. I have just 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Donne, who is New 
Zealand’s promoter in the introduction of game, etc. He 
informed me that in 1882 two hinds and one stag were in- 
troduced from England, and that now more than ten 
thousand deer roam over the islands. Other game has 
been successfully introduced, and he is now about to take 
from this country ten elk and as many moose. I do not 
believe the people of New Zealand require protective 
associations at present, because they appreciate the bless- 
ings which have been brought to them. Nature was so 
liberal with us at the start that we did not appreciate our 
blessings, and thus the necessity for associations.” 

I only wish that the above extract from. Mr. Titcomb’s 
letter could be scattered broadcast throughout the land, 
in the columns of every newspaper in the country. 


E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


A Palm Beach Amber Jack. 


THE illustration shows the largest amber jack on 
record. The fish, weighing 92 pounds, was taken on rod 
and reel by Mr. J. B. Cauldwell, of New York. The time 
required to bring the fish to gaff was forty minutes. The 
record up to this time for amber jack was 84 pounds. The 
tackle used was supplied by Edward vom Hofe, of New 
York, and consisted of.a star reel equipped with an auto- 
matic and adjustable friction drag, greenheart rod 7 feet 
long, weight 13 ounces; 600 feet No. 24 line, and 9/o 








Worn-Out Gasolene Engines. 


BY A. E, POTTER, 


THE question was asked me some time ago as to when 
I considered a gasolene marine engine worn out and 
valueless but for junk. The importance of the question 
at the time did not impress me greatly, but latterly I 
have been considering the matter carefully, and it appears 
worthy of attention. Owing to the usual trunked piston 
construction, there is no take-up for wear due to side 
thrust in both two and four-cycle engines, and the 
effectiveness of the engine does not usually decrease until 
the cylinder walls, piston or rings become so worn as to 
lose compression. The piston and rings should be made 
of softer material than the cylinder itself, and if atten- 
tion is paid to the selection of materials entering into the 
construction of these wearing parts, with proper lubrica- 
tion a cylinder should out-wear several sets of rings. If, 
on the other hand, a piston fits the cylinder too snugly, 
and no allowance is made for unequal expansion, the pis- 
ton will bind and cause excessive wear on the walls of 
the cylinder. Rings are used to prevent the hot gases 
from passing from the explosion to the compression 
chamber, if the engine is two-cycle, or the crank case or 
open air if four-cycle. 

While the carburetor has been termed the lungs of the 
gasolene engine, the piston rings could well be called the 
nerves. If the rings are in good shape, of the proper 
material, well designed. properly proportioned, decently 
well machined, practically fitted, and renewed when they 
ought to be, the life of the engine will be prolonged. If, 
on the other hand, the conditions are bad in one or more 
of the above essentials, gasolene engine “nervous prostra- 
tion” can be looked for as a result of what could with 


propriety be called piston ring malpractice. A gasolene 
engine is a piece of high-strung machinery. 

Snap rings are about the only ones used in gasolene 
engine work, as they seem to fill the requirements better 
than any other construction. The material should be 
close-grained, homogeneous gray cast iron, with good 
springing qualities. These will be enhanced by molding 
each ring separately, so that the scale may be left on the 
inside of the ring. The top and bottom edges may be 
ground off on a surface grinder, or the ring may be 
chucked for the purpose and the grinding done on a uni- 
versal grinding machine. No matter what method is 
pursued, the width of the ring should be absolutely uni- 
form, and the ring itself should not be distorted. In 
some cases one side only is ground, then the ring held 
by an expanding clutch and plate pressing against the 
under ground edge, until the outside of the ring is turned 
off, when the front clamp being released, the ring is held 
by outside jaws and the third side finished. Even should 
this method be pursued, I always advise that the side 
which was ground at first have a light chip turned off, 
so that. no ground surface should be exposed with the 
possibility of its becoming “charged” with emery or any 
other: abrasive substance, and cause excessive wear on the 
cylinder walls, which should be kept as perfect as possi- 
ble. For these same reasons I have always heartily dis- 
approved of grinding the pistons. It may never cause any 
trouble, but there is a possibility of it, and I have 
always maintained that such chances should never be 
taken, knowing how easily cast iron may be charged with 
abrasive material—emery, corundum, powdered oilstone, 
pumice, or other similar materials. 

4 ring that is too wide causes not only excessive wear 
in the cylinder, but shortens the life of and reduces the effi- 
ciency of the ring. Too much spring in the ring will pro- 
duce the same resulta, es 


There should be much more spring in the ends of the 
ring at the point of parting than at the back, consequently 
the ring is usually made eccentric. ‘The eccentricity is 
frequently not made as great as it ordinarily would be 
on account of weakening the ends, causing a liability to 
breakage, especially if the ends are so constructed as to 
lap one half the width of the ring. To obviate this 
danger, it is good practice to have the ring cast not 
exactly round on the inside, but with a flattened section, 
increasing the thickness considerably at the point of part- 
ing. The cylinder is less liable to be cut by rings that are 
parted diagonally than where the ends lap by each other; 
and were it not that a square parted ring, similar to those 
used in the Westinghouse steam engines, is liable to cut 
and score the cylinder at its point of parting, this ring 
would be found every bit as efficient as the more expen- 
sive method, and the liability of broken ends and points 
would be entirely eliminated. These rings should be re- 
newed much oftener than is customary. As they wear, 
they become more and more open at the ends, and the hot 
gases passing by the ends of the rings have a deleterious 
effect on the polished cylinder surfaces. ‘ 

Marine and automobile engine cylinders do not usually 
last as long as stationary; for one reason, on account 
of the different proportions of the length of the connect- 
ing rod to the stroke. Where it is essential that the length 
of the rod should be very short, there is, of course, more 
side thrust and more wear. In stationary design the con- 
necting rod is rarely less than two and one-half times 
the stroke with an angularity at its greatest of 9°; while 
in automobiles and marine engines it is seldom that the 
length of the connecting rod exceeds twice the stroke, or 
a maximum angularity of 11° 15’, an increase of 2§ per 
cent. in the amount of the side thrust of the shorter over 
the longer rod. 


Leaky cylinders also, in two-cycle engines particu: 
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larly, render the wrist and crank pin and main shaft 
bearings subject to excessive wear from the heat of the 
gases which pass by the rings into the crank case. These 
have a tendency to burn up-the oil and heat the bearings. 
li the engine is of the two-cycle type, the leaking products 
of combustion foul the gas so that it is not so explosive, 
reduce the quantity of each charge by heating and dis- 
placing its volume. e F ae 

There is one cause of scoring of the cylinder which is 
all too frequent, and that is by the ends of the piston 
or wrist pin protruding through the hole in the piston. 
Some pins have their bearings in the piston itself, and 
others are tight in the piston and have their bearin in 
the upper end of the connecting rod. No matter which 
construction is employed, the ends of the pin should never 
come into contact with the cylinder walls. The pin must 
be, by some absolutely positive method, kept in place. 
[his seems easy, but some of our best designers have 
fallen down on this particular. feature, and results of this 
imperfection have frequently proved disastrous. The new 
designer does not usually appreciate the necessity of care 
in this respect until he has an opportunity to note the 
damage resulting from a loose wrist-pin. When rebor- 
ing with new piston and rings becomes necessary, or a 
new cylinder has to be supplied and the expense is 
realized, he awakens to the fact that the success of a gas- 
olene engine is in careful attention to the little things, 
kinks, ete., learned by sad experience ofttimes. 

A gasolene engine is not worn out until its cylinder is 
so badly worn or broken that it will not hold compression, 
and cannot be replaced or rebored. Pistons and rings, 
as well as connecting rods, can be cheaply replaced, and 
in some cases cylinders can be rebored, but the work 
should only be done by people who know how, and the 
cost is sometimes prohibitive. 

The matter resolves itself into a careful study into the 
actions and conditions of the engine’s nerves or piston 
rings; and in buying engines a good deal of money, time 
and trouble may be saved you by investigating the piston 
ring end, and the life of your engine may be prolonged by 
attendance upon, and renewals of, the piston rings when 
necessary, or sometimes, perhaps, a little before this be- 
comes imperative. 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


H. B. L., Trenton, N. J.—My engine, the past season, bothered 
me from pressure, blowing the oil out of the lubricating cup on 
the cylinder. It would only feed about one-half a cupful before 
the feed would stop. What caused it, and how can it be remedied? 

Ans.—In multi-cylinder engines, even when new, fre- 
quently one cylinder will bother the same as you 
describe, while all the others will feed regularly. The 
cause is, in your case, undoubtedly due to excessive 
wear, either of the cylinder or piston rings, or the top 
ring may be broken. The piston pin may have scored 
the cylinder, or it may have been caused by too little 
oil at some time. You may have had water in the 
cylinder some time, and the upper ring may have be- 
come rusted or stuck in the slot. It shows conclusively 
that the pressure leaks by the top ring and is held by 
the next one or even the third, and this pressure blows 
the oil back. Unless the lubricating hole through the 
cylinder wall, when the piston is on the upper and 
lower center, is covered by the piston, the lubrication 
cannot be fully depended upon. This is the reason for 
the necessity of the piston always being at least one and 
one-fourth the length of the stroke, unless splash lubri- 
cation is employed. 


P. E. J., Westerly, R. I.—Why does a right-hand propeller 
wheel throw the stern of the boat to the starboard when going 
ahead and to the port when “backing’’? 

Ans.—The screw. propeller exerts more power at the 
lower part where the water is less disturbed than at 
the top. In backing, this phenomenon is not so pro- 
nounced as when going ahead. The wake of the boat, 
or the water coming together as it leaves the sides of 
the boat is responsible in part. 


H. B. R., Norfolk, Va.—l. How fast ought a 6in. by 6in. single 
cylinder two-cycle engine to run? 2. Could I not increase the power 
by increasing its speed from 300 to 450 r. p. m.? 

Ans.—(1) The manufacturer of your engine is the 
proper one for you to address, for he should know how 
fast it is safe to run it, at what speed it develops the 
most power, whether the piston, connecting rod and 
crank pin is counterbalanced or not. (2) If the speed 
could be safely increased and the ports are properly 
proportioned, exhaust piping is ample and there is not 
too much back pressure on the exhaust, you might in- 
crease the power by increasing the speed—but 450 revo- 
lutions per minute for the average 6in. x 6in. single- 
cylinder engine is very high. 

J. B. P., East Alburgh, Vt.—My propeller wheel, as measured 

by the apparatus described in your paper a few weeks ago, is any- 
where from 24in. to 3lin. pitch. One ofthe three blades has over 
10 per cent, more pitch than the others. Could I not bend that 
blade to reduce the pitch, or would I get better results by getting 
a new wheel? 
_ Ans.—You do not give sufficient information to 
judge of just what is needed; but we hardly think_you 
can bend the blades to make them all uniform. Even 
were they all alike, the wheel | would not give the 
best results, for the pitch is nothing like true screw. 


AMERICAN Boats 1n SoutH America.—P. T. Blose, a 
boat manufacturer of -Detroit,- Mich. passed through 
Pittsburg last night to his home, after spending several 
weeks in South America, where he formerly shipped 
many boats to be used on the rivers in that country. Mr. 
Blose stated that in former years the majority of the boats 
used on the South American rivers -were built in this 
country, many of them being shipped from Pittsburg. 
He said that of recent years the boat manufacturers of 

ermany had underbid the American manufacturers, and 
as a result the Germans were getting the bulk of that 
trade. The boats are shipped to South America, where 
they are put together. The machinery for the boats sent 
from Germany does not equal that sent from this country, 
according to statements made by Mr. Blose, and he be- 
lieves that it will be but a few years until the Americans 
make nearly all the boats on the rivers in South 
America,—Pittsburg Times. puen OESENS Te 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 29.—The annual meeting of the Boston 
Y. C. was held at the Rowe’s Wharf club house last 
Wednesday evening. It was thought that some mention 
of the new uniform rating rule would be made, and pos- 
sibly that a proposition would be made to adopt it. Noth- 
ing was said about it, however, and it will remain for an- 
other meeting to be agitated. It was voted to hold an 
annual cruise during the season of 1905, and Vice-Com- 
modore E. P. Boynton at once extended an invitation to 
the members of the club to again become his guests at 
Five Islands, Me. Last year the fleet of the Boston Y. C. 
visited Vice-Commodore Boynton at Five Islands, and 
from the manner in which they enjoyed themselves it is 
likely that they will be anxious to go again. The fleet 
was up against the “Down-East” fog proposition last 
season, but in spite of this the cruise was successful. Mr. 
William Avery Carey, who was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer at the meeting, tendered his resignation, and a 
committee was appointed to wait upon him to see if he 
could not be induced to alter his decision. If he remains 
firm, it will be necessary to call a special meeting of the 
club to fill the position. Mr. Carey was secretary of the 
Hull club from 1880. He continued the office when the 
Hull and the Massachusetts Y. C.’s were amalgamated, 
and has continued with the Boston Y. C. since the amal- 
gamation with~the-Hull-Massachusetts Club two years 
ago. The following officers were elected: Com., B. P. 
Cheney, steam yacht Jule; Vice-Com., E. P. Boynton, 
schooner Magnolia; Rear-Com., Alfred Douglas, sloop 
Shigessa; Sec’y-Treas., William Avery Carey; Executive 
Comittee—Foster Hooper, Charles A. French, Charles 
Hayden and Walter Burgess; Membership Committee— 
W. C. Lewis, L. B. Goodspeed, Charles H. Cross 2d and 
Arthur Prince Hawes; Regatta Committee for two years, 
Sumner H. Foster, C. G, Brown, David A. Weir and 
George P. Keith. 

At the annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of 
Marblehead, the fcllowing officers were elected: Com., 
John O. Shaw; Vice-Com., Henry A. Morss; Rear-Com., 
George P. Hodgdon; Sec’y, Everett Paine; Treas.-Meas., 
W. B. Stearns; Executive Committee—Frank E. Pea- 
body and W. H. Rothwell; Regatta Committee—Herbert 
S. Goodwin, L. F. Percival, H. H. Walker, W. L. Carl- 
ton and Stephen Bowen; Membership Committee—Per- 
cival W. Pope, O. W. Shead, Frederick Estabrook and 
Charles D. Wainwright; House Committee for three 
years, Robert C. Morse. It appears to be the sentiment in 
the club that the new uniform measurement rule should 
be adopted, and with this in view, a committee was ap- 
painted to revise the racing rules. Since the annual meet- 
ing, the regatta committee has organized and has an- 
nounced the following fixtures: 

June 10, Saturday—Club race. 

June 17, Saturday—Invitation ocean race. 
July 1, Saturday—Club race. 

July 4, Tuesday—Invitation race. 

July 8, Saturday—Club race. 

July 22, Saturday—Club race. 

july 29, Saturday—Club race. 

August 9, Wednesday—Midsummer series. 
August 10, Thursday—Midsummer series. 
August 11, Friday—Midsummer series. 
August 12, Saturday—Invitation race. 
August 26, Saturday—Club race. 
September 2, Saturday—Club race. 
September 4, Monday—Grand handicap. 


The new ooft. schooner for Mr. F. F. Brewster is about 
half plated in Lawley’s west shop. In the east shop an 
87ft. twin screw gasolene yacht; designed by Mr. Fred. 
D. Lawley for Mr. Herbert F. Hanson has been planked 
and the deck laid, and the cabin work is now going in. 
A 6oft. gasolene yacht designed by Mr. Arthur Binney is 
planked. A 22-footer for Mr. C..A. Morss is being 
finished up inside. This boat will be used in Buzzard’s 
Bay. The 30-footer for Mr. Albert Stone has been 
finished. She will be called Ursula II. In the boat shop 
four of the ten 17-iooters of the Cohasset one-design 
class have been finished, and all of the boats have been 
started. The cabin house is being put on the 35ft. launch 
for Mr. Francis C. Welch. A 2oft. cat for Mr. Felix 
Rackerman is planked. A 35-footer, designed by Mr. W. 
H. Hand, Jr., for Mr. A. R. Meyer, of Kansas City, has 
been laid down. Mr. Fred. D. Lawley has designed a 
35ft. schooner for Mr. C. S. Dennison, to be used in 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

The following officers have been elected by the Cottage 
Park Y. C.: Com., Russell Gardner; Vice-Com., Lemuel 
C. Moody; Treas., Alfred J. Rogers; Sec’y, Charles C. 
Ehrman; Directors—Henry J. Wright, Wesley A. Gove, 
Herbert L. Drew and William M. McMillan; Membership 
Committee—Horace A. Magee, W. Harry Williams, 
Timothy A. Atwood, Fred. E. Drew, William P. Morri- 
son, John W. Herbert and William A. Byrne; Regatta 
Committee—Albert B. Freeman, Frederick C. Hight, 
Louis E. Noble, Edwin C. Johnson and Roland Bailey. 

At the annual meeting of the Winthrop Y. C. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Com., W. D. Allen; Vice- 
Com., S. C. L. Haskell; Sec’y, Charles G. Bird; Treas., 
Edgar H. Whitney; Meas., A. S. Richards; Directors— 
C. A. Heney, C. H. Billings, H. M. Frost and C. A. 
Rouillard; House Committee—J. P. Feehan, C. W. Gray 
and A. S. Richards; Regatta Committee—W. A. Garratt, 
W. T. Milton, G. J. Buchanan, H. L. Pease and Lewis 
B. McKie; Membership Committee—G. A. Nash, Frank 
Beckler, J. L. Rankin, W. J. Kelley, F. S. Mason, M. 
C. Rogers, Albert Partridge, G. W. Roberts and J. J. 
Devereaux. _ George J. Buchanan was appointed fleet 
captain. This is Charles G. Bird’s nineteenth election as 
secretary of the club. 

Wilson & Silsby have orders for suits of sails 
for the following yachts: 25-footer, Dr. Franklin 
Dexter; 25-footer abs, E. B. Alford; ..21-footer, 
R. E. Greeg; 18-footer Broncho, Charles Este; 30- 
footer Ursula II., Albert Stone; 21-footer, F. T. Catlin; 
21-footer Jack Rabbit, W. H. Bradbury; 25-footer, A. C. 
Grawford, _Nassau, Bahamas; 18-footer, Huntington 
Manufacturing Company; schooner Agatha, W. S. Eaton; 
iceboat, Archibald Rogers; 42ft.. sc er, C. E. Gibson; 


ch 
35-footer Vayer II., Dr. R. H. Hart, Philadelphia; 8 suits 
for 1§-footers, George Lawley; 


stréth, Philadelphia; 3o-footer 


3sft, 1, Charl} - 
and 15-footer, Burgess 





Packard ; 21-footer Tartan, A. H. Pirie; 22-footer, Dr. E. 
W. Galvan; 22-footer, George Lawley; mainsails for R. 
H. Post, Porto Rico, and schooner Hoosier, Edgar Hard- 
ing; No. 2 jib topsail for schooner Chanticleer; George 
W. Weld; spinnaker for Henry H, Palmer, San. Diego, 
Cal., and set of awnings for steam yacht Narada, Vice- 
Commodore Henry Walters, New York Y. C. 
Joun B. Kit.een. 


Kanawha. 


On the 27th of May, 1809, was launched at Morris 
Heights, on the Harlem River, New York city, a steel 
yacht which her sponsor, Miss Duncan, christened 
Kanawha. While much was anticipated in the way of 
speed, Kanawha gave no disappointment to either owner 
or builders, for from the preliminary trials the yacht 
became the talk of the yachting contingent, by reason of 
its fine appearance and great speed. Indeed, one of the 
considerations of the contract when the order was given, 
was that in a run between New York and Sandy Hook 
the yacht was to beat the time of the then famous flyer, 
Monmouth. The race occurred on the 31st of July, which 
resulted in defeat for the Monmouth, and gave to the 
builders a large bonus over the contract price. Some dis- 
cussion as to the fitness of Monmouth’s condition fol- 
lowed, in consequence of which a second trial of speed 
was made on September 19, Kanawha covering the dis- 
tance of twenty-three miles in 57m., and again leaving 
the competitor far astern. There were frequent brushes 
during the club cruise that fall, and during the Interna- 
tional Cup races between the yacht and Corsair—Felicia 
Marietta; in fact, the owner of the latter was reported to 
have challenged for a race, but the contest never. came off. 
After the Monmouth contests there was no real test of 
Kanawha’s speed against a foe worthy of her steel until 
the summer of 1903, when a race was made between her 
and Mr. W. B. Leeds’ Noma for the Lyistrata Cup given 
by Mr. James Gordon Bennett. Kanawha won by a liberal 
margin, and was accorded the well-merited title of Queen 
of the Fleet. 

Last summer Mr. F. M. Smith challenged with his 
fast yacht Hauoli, and the general impression seemed that 
there was danger of Kanawha’s colors being brought 
down; but while the race was close, she still merited her 
title at the first, and by the second race became perma- 
nent owner of the Bennett Cup. ; 

Kanawha is 227ft. in length over all, 24ft. beam, 
and draws 1oft. The hull and deck houses are of steel. 
The propelling plant consists of two triple expansion en- 
gines, with cylinders 14, 2334 and 42° by 27-inch 
stroke; four water-tube boilers; has ice and electric 
plants, also one for air cooling. On deck is located dining 
saloon, chart and smoking room, captain’s stateroom, 
laundry and butler’s pantry; also large music roof aft. 
Below decks aft there are seven staterooms, toilet roome 
and baths; also a commodious saloon. The crew’s quar- 
ters are forward, and comprise four staterooms for junior 
officers and berthing accommodation for crew of twenty. 

The yacht was built for the late John P. Duncan, Esgq., 
but is now owned by Mr. H. H. Rogers. Her cost was 
over a quarter of a million dollars. Mr. Charles L. Sea- 
bury was designed, and the builders the Gas Engine & 
Power Company and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Con- 
solidated. 

Our supplement this week shows Kanawha winning the 
Lysistrata Cup. The picture was taken as she crossed the 
line in the lead of Hauoli. 


STEAM YACHT ToINETTE SoLp.—Mr. E. E. Smathers 
has sold his steam yacht Toinette through the agency of 
Henry J. Gielow to Mr. Thomas A. McIntyre, New York 
Y. C. Toinette is 175ft. over all, 143ft. waterline, 22,2ft. 
beam, 1tft. draft, and has a compound engine, steam being 
supplied by a Scotch boiler. She was designed by W. C. 
Storey, and built by Ramage & Ferguson, at Leith, Scot- 
land. She has large coal and water-carrying capacity, 
having been designed for offshore cruising. Her official 
British tonnage is 341 gross, and 159 net. The official 
number is 92,028. and the International Code Signal Let- 
ters are K. C, W. G. Toinette was criginally named 
Lady Beatrice, and as such went on her maiden trip to 
Australia. Her second owner was Mr. George Randall, 
connected with Messrs. Armstrong & Co., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, and he sold her to his brother, Lord 
Randall. During the ownership of these two gentlemen, 
cruises were made up the Baltic Sea to Copenhagen, on 
the Mediterranean and around the British Islands. The 
yacht was then sold to Mr. E. V. Douglas, of Philadel- 
phia, coming to that city from Greenock, Scotland, via 
Queenstown and Fayal. The last part of the trip was 
made in eleven days at a speed of eight knots per hour. 
Mr. Douglas changed the yacht’s name to Aroc and 
cruised on her one summer to the head of Lake Superior, 
and the following year to Bar Harbor and other eastern 
ports. He gave her a complete and thorough overhaul- 
ing, installing an elaborate system of modern plumbing, 
and refurnishing her in a sumptuous manner. There was 
also added the present superstructure, extending about 
one-third of her length amidships, and a forecastle head, 
so that the yacht is to-day one of the roomiest of her size 
afloat. Mr. McIntyre, the present owner, is an old and 
experienced yachtsman, having owned among others the 
stern-wheeled houseboat George D. Purdy, the 55ft. 
steam launch Stray, the steam yacht Neaira, and the 
racing sloop Cymbra, and having chartered at one time 
the schooner yacht Brunhilde. 

Ree 

Race COMMITTEE OF THE Roya St, LAwrence Y. C— 
At a meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., held a 
short time ago, the Race Committee for 1905 was ap- 
pointed. The committee is made up of the following gen- 
tlemen: Charles H. Routh, chairman; F. P. Shearwood, 
Arthur H. Hersey, Charles E. Archbald, Morley Holland, 
George W. Slaughter, A. August Macdonald, J: H. Hun- 
ter, Robert Lucas, George H. H. Eadie, H. Desbarats, 
j. R. W. Papineau, Andrew S. Forman, H. L. Peiler, 
George H. Kent, Thornton Davidson and H. R. Crombie. 

Ree 

New Iniet ta Great SoutH Bay.—The heavy storm 
that reached its height on January 27 caused sucha ter- 
rifie sea that it cut a new inlet between Great South Bay 
and the ocean, The new waterway lies just to the west: 


ward of the Hemlock life-saving station, 
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THE SAILING HOUSEBOAT SAVANILLA—LI 


Savanilla. 


OF all the sailing houseboats, none is more inter- 
esting than Savanilla, and the accompanying plans give 
an excellent idea of her design, construction, rig and 
interior arrangement. 

Savanilla was designed for Mr. John Price Wetherill, 
of Philadélphia, Pa., by Commodore R. M. Munroe, 
of Cocoanut Grove, Florida, and was built in 1903 at 
Greenwich Piers, New Jersey, by the Greenwich Piers 
Marine Railway Company. 

She was intended for inland cruising in the shallow 
waters of Florida, and she draws only 2ft. 6in. of water 
with the centerboards up. The rig is that of a top- 
sail schooner, and has been found to be satisfactory in 
every respect. Only one change was made in the rig, 
the substituting of a square topsail for the triangular 
one shown on the sail plan. Savanilla handles well 
and has shown a very fair turn of speed. The owner 
objected to having any motive power in the boat her- 
self, but she is not dependent on her sail power alone, 
for she has a tender, the 47{t. launch Columbia, which 
is fitted with a 10 horsepower gasolene motor. Columbia 
has proven a very useful adjunct to Savanilla, for she 
is used in many ways. It would be manifestly impos- 
sible to sail Savanilla through the narrow inland chan- 
nels and canals, and Columbia is used to tow the larger 
boat when such places are encountered. Should the 
wind fail at any time, Columbia can also tow her back 
to her moorings. Then again she can go for the 
mails, get supplies and take the owner and guests back 
and forth to the mainland. Columbia is sufficiently 
large, and has enough power to tow Savanilla at good 
speed against a head wind or tide. All tenders to be 
of real all-around use should combine the qualities 
which enter into this boat’s design, 
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Designed by R. M. Munroe for John Price Wetherill. 


Although Savanilla is 7oft. in length, her design is 
really nothing more than a huge sharpie, adapted to the 
requirements of a vessel of her size and dimensions. 
The tioor is absolutely flat, while the sides have a little 
flare until they reach the chime and then continue up 
in an almost perpendicular line. Commodore Munroe 
has worked out the design admirably, for the boat is 
most successful in every respect and presents a very 
shippy appearance. While intended solely for inland 
cruising, she has already encountered some very bad 
weather and acquitted herself remarkably well. On the 
trip south she went outside from Beaufort to Charles- 
ton, very heavy weather being experienced on the run, 
but she came through without damage. Being flat- 
bottomed, she pounded considerably in the vicious sea, 
but other than that she went very comfortably. Heavy 
wooden frames, fitted with regular port-holes, are sub- 
stituted for the glass windows when an outside passage 
is to be made or bad weather is met with, so all danger 
on that score is eliminated. Savanilla is equipped with 
a skag aft, and two centerboards, one aft and one 
amidships—these help her steering qualities and give 
sufficient lateral plane to turn out to windward in good 
shape. 

A gangway on the starboard side amidships leads 
tothe main deck. This deck, like the raised poop 
aft, is cut up by a number of hatches. These hatches 
are placed over all the important rooms below decks, 
and were found indispensable in order to ventilate the 
cabins properly when the boat was used in hot climates. 
As a matter of fact they have not proved in the least 
objectionable. On the contrary, they have been found 
to be useful and convenient lounging places for those 
on-deck, 

’ A companionway close to the gangway leads to a 
steerage which, in turn, opens into a passageway that 


WINDOW DETAILS 


NES, DECK AND CABIN PLANS. 


extends almost the entire length of the vessel. The 
centerbeard trunks practically cut the boat in two, in 
so far as the interior is concerned. A door at the 
after side of the steerage opens into a stateroom Ioft. 
square, while opposite is an unusually large and com- 
pletely fitted bathroom. The stateroom contains a 
deuble bed, a bureau, chairs, etc. A lounge runs along 
the side of the vessel, under which there are lockers. 
Overhead is a large hatch, and a window affords 
a pleasant outlook, as well as necessary air. In the 
bathroom, which measures sit. by 1oft. 6in, there is 
a tub, closet and set marble basin, and a linen locker 
is located under the companion stairs. 

Following the passage forward, one reaches the 
main cabin, which occupies all the bow of the boat. 
This room, which is triangular in shape, is 19ft. wide 
at the after end, and comes almost to a point forward. 
It is a most attractive apartment, and its location insures 
the best possible air and view. On each side the hull 
is pierced by three windows, and under these are wide 
transoms, which are ordinarily used for sitting or loung- 
ing, but, in case of an emergency, can be readily turned 
into comfortable berths, as they are made to extend. 
Placed against the after bulkhead on the port side is 
the buffet, while in the corresponding place on the 
starboard side is a writing desk. A large dining table 
and a number of comfortable chairs complete the 
furniture in the cabin. 


Corresponding with-the door leading to the passage 
is another one on the starboard side of the center- 
board trunk that gives access to the owner’s state- 
room, 1oft. by 12ft. This is the largest sleeping cabin 


on the ship, and is a very completely fitted and well 
Here is also found a double bed. and 
A door leads 
Besides the overhead hatch, 


arranged room. 
the usual bureau, lounge, chairs, etc. 
directly to the bathroom, 
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there are two windows in this cabin. 

On the port side of the passage there are two more 
staterooms, which are separated by a bathroom. The 
forward room is 7ft. wide by 12ft. long, and like the 
owner’s room opposite, has two windows and is fitted 
up very much the same, only on a slightly smaller scale, 
this being necessary, as the cabin was not so large. 
The bath is sft. by 7ft., and has a tub, closet and set 
basin. The other stateroom is 7ft. by roft. and is ar- 
ranged very much like the others. ; 

_ Aft of this cabin is a smaller room 6ft. by 7ft., which 
is occupied: by the cook and steward. Further aft is 
another room, 6ft. 6in. by 6ft., for the use of the crew. 

Here the passageway ends, and three steps lead up to 

the galley, which occupies all of the after portion of the 
vessel. The galley is under the raised poop, and the 
floor level is higher in consequence, yet the same head- 
room is obtained. The galley is 16ft. loug and 17ft. 
wide. On either side there are two windows, and there 
are three in the stern, making seven all told. These, 
together with the overhead hatch, carry off all odors 
arising irom the cooking. The stove is placed on the 
port side of the galley forward. In the corresponding 
place on the other. side is the crews’ companionway, 
under which is the crew’s water closet and wash room. 
On the port side, placed against the side of the hull, 
are a table and the sink, opposite on the starboard side 
is another table with lockers and drawers underneath. 
In the after part of the galley on either side are two 
huge refrigerators, in which a large quantity of ice 
and perishable supplies can be stowed. 
_ A door in the forward partition of the galley opens 
into another room used by the crew. It contains four 
berths and closets for the men’s dunnage. This room 
is 10ft. square. 

Water tanks are provided with sufficient fall to en- 
able the water to run in the different tubs and basins 
without pumping. The total capacity of the tanks is 
over 620 gallons. : 

Savanilla is 84ft. 6in. over all; 7oft. waterline; 24ft. 
extreme breadth; r1oft. breadth at waterline; freeboard 
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: Designed by R. M. Munroe for John Price Wetherill. 


forward, 8it.; freeboard aft, 7ft. 8in.; least freeboard, 
sft. 3in.; draft, with boards up, 2ft. 6in.; draft, with 
boards down, 7ft. gin. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


«or advertising relating to this department see pages 1i ana iii. 

Power Boat Moortncs.—In sheltered coves, bays and 
harbors the mooring of power boats is comparatively 
simple, a light anchor or heavy stone attached to a strong 
rope or a pile driven into the mud will usually suffice; 
but where boats are to be kept in places raked by storms 
in rough water, drifting kelp, outside of the danger of 
swamping, there is a possibility of dragging on to the 
shore or into crib work, wharf or rocks. If a mooring is 
selected as convenient, secure a heavy mushroom or an 
old fishing anchor and cut off one ‘fluke even with the 
shank, if the water is so shallow that there is a possi- 
bility of the boat ever grounding upon it, or to keep the 
chain from fouling it. Attach by means of a proper 
shackle a piece of chain of good size about twice or three 
times the depth of the water at high tide. To a ring or 
shackle in the other end of the chain attach a good 
strong rope long enough to allow the chain to lie on 
bottom and permit the buoy to float easily at all stages of 
the tide. The upper end of the rope can be attached to 
the buoy securely near the end and a thimble and eye 
spliced into the extreme end. Both ends of the rope 
should be carefully served with canvas and marline to 
prevent chafing. A good strong snap-hook in the end of 
a short painter securely attached to a ring-bolt, strong 
cleat or Samson post on the boat with canvas and 
marline to protect it where it passes through the chock 
and where it is ever likely to come in contact with the 
stem is highly important. There is one essential thing 
to do, however, at least by August 15 or just after the 
middle of the season, and that is to 1enew the rope connect- 
ing the chain with the buoy; for there is so much decay- 
ing vegetable matter in the water during August that 3 


rope is likely to rot and become unsafe. If the rope is 
carefully washed and dried and kept from getting wet 
while stored, two ropes will easily last two seasons, while 
a single rope, unless it is carefully dried once or twice, 
ought not be depended upon, Relying upon an anchor 
with accompanying dirt and muss on deck, its liability to 
foul, trip, etc., is extremely dangerous, and if found 
necessary to use even temporarily, should be examined 
every day to see that it is clear. Simple precautions in 
this way take very little time, and will often save con- 
siderable trouble, expense and loss of pleasurable cruises. 


‘THe WEEK-END YACHTSMAN.—The major portion of 
the yachting fraternity has been dubbed, not in derision, 
but with all due respect, the week-end yachtsman. He 
it is who labors diligently during the hot summer days 
until the Saturday half-holiday permits of his release 
from business cares and worries, when he hies himself 
with his family or friends to the mooring place of his 
boat which may range in size from the uncouth flat- 
bottomed batteau to the shapely auxiliary sloop or 
schooner, or the perhaps fine-lined yacht. More likely 
of late years he has become the proud possessor of a 
power launch, which with infinite care and pains he has 
put into commission, equipped with a gasolene engine, 
remodeling some sailboat, perhaps; and if size and 
finances will permit he has built a cabin for at least partial 
shelter, and instead of the occasional run, he is ready for 
cruising. 

What is there about the word that awakens in us all 
feelings of pleasure, memories of thunder tempests and 
downpours of rain, hard work, blistered backs, and per- 
haps raw or half-cooked food? Did you ever see a crowd 
of this sort get ready to embark that you were not en- 
vious of the enjoyment that they foresaw and con- 
templated? Unless you have been on just such trips, you 
cannot begin to realize the pleasures to be derived from 
them. A day and a half finishing up the week’s work and 
cn which to begin the following is the ideal, I might truly 
say, of one-half the laboring people of every seashore 
city. Independence, democracy, simplicity and good fel- 
lowship go hand-in-hand. Care is cast to the winds, new 
fields for exploration, different scenes, fishing, perhaps 
wet clothing—but who cares? Early to bed and possibly 
glad to get up, take a dip and straighten out kinked 
vacks. 

The power boat has accomplished what the sailing yacht 
never could—furnishing, as it does, a means of recreation 
where the maximum time between the weeks can be put 
tc best account. The average week-end yachtsman of 
Greater New York needs no hints from his brethren in 
sister cities as to how to enjoy his outings; give him the 
means with which to follow his inclinations in that 


direction, 
RRR 


E. E. Lorttiarp To ServE ON New York Y. C.’s RAcE 
Com MiItTTEE.—Mr. Ernest E. Lorillard has been appointed 
a rember of the New York Y. C. Regatta Committee. 
Mr. Lorillard will fill the place made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. C. L. F. Robinson. The other two mem- 
bers of the committee are Messrs. H. de B. Parsons and 
Oliver E. Cromwell. 

RRe 


Gitrert’s Bar Y, C. MeetiInc.—The annual meeting of 
the Gilbert’s Bar Y. C., of Dade county, Florida, was held 
at the club house early in January and the following offi- 
cers were elected: Com., H. E, Sewall, of Sewall’s Point, 
Fla.; Vice-Com., Harry Jennings, of Tibbals, Fla.; Sec’y 
and Treas., C. S. Schuyler, of Jensen, Fla.; Meas., H. W. 
Bessey, of Stuart, Fla., and Flag Officer, Jerome Twichell, 
of Sewall’s Point, Fla. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the club at Sewall’s Point. ‘ 


MAYFLOWER AGAIN SoLp.—Mr. E. S. Reiss, who- pur- 
chased the schooner Mayflower a short time ago, has sold 
her to Mr. George B. Campbell, through Mr. Frank 
Bowne Jones’ agency. 

RaRer 


ViciLant Sotp.—Mr. F. Lothrop Ames has sold the 
yawl Vigilant to Mr, Stephen Peabody. Mr. Ames will 
put the sloop Shark in commission next season, and: it is 
barely possible that she will meet Humma, recently pur- 
chased by Mr. R. W. Emmons, and Altair, as the New 
York Y. C. fleet is to combine with that of the Eastern 
Y. C., and a long cruise down the Maine coast is planned. 


Cutrer Gtorta Sorp.—The Payne-designed cutter 
Gloria has been sold by Mr. H. E. McLeod, of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C., to a syndicate of Halifax yachtsmen. 


REcENT SALEs.—Mr. George E. Bartol, of Philadelphia, 
has sold his soft. auxiliary yawl Arelar through the 
agency of Macconnell & Cook, to Mr. Charles H. Eagle, 
secretary of the Atlantic Y. C. The same agency has sold 
the sloop Banshee for Mr. Henry Dascher to Mr. Parke 
G. Sedley, of New York; the soft. cruising launch, owned 
by Mr, Bernard W. Duke, of Baltimore, to Professor C. 
Ji. Ellard, of Columbia University. 


THe First Nationa Motorsoat ExuHtsition.—An- 
nouncement is made that the opening night of the first 
National Motcrboat Exhibition to be given this year in 
Madison Square Garden, New York city, in conjunction 
with the Sportsmen’s Show, will be made more interesting 
by the attendance of prominent naval officials, and of 
commodores of the leading yacht clubs. Gentlemen 
prominent in water sports have accepted invitations to 
act as patrons on the opening night, and in their honor 
the Garden will be gaily decorated with yacht club pen- 
nants, which are being received from clubs irom all over 
the country. At the exhibition this year, which opens 
February 21, certain nights will be assigned to the yacht 
clubs, and from distant points members have arrange 
te visit New York on special cars, so that the occasion 
should be the greatest gathering of yachtsmen that has 
been knewn in some years. 

At the Garden, in connection with the National Motor- 


boat Exhibition and Sportsmen’s Show, will be shown 
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the very latest things in motorboats. The largest lagoon 
ever arranged under one roof will be placed in the center 
of the Garden, where the boats will be shown. More 
than 800,000 gallons of water will be used, and the course 
will be twelve laps to the mile, with an island in the 


‘center. Of course the usual interesting sports of the 
-- Sportsmen’s Show, including swimming, canoeing 


tub racing, will be in evidence, and the two weeks’ affair 

will: have greater attraction than ever. The entire Show 

will be under the management of J. A. H. Dressel, who 

has handled the Sportsmen’s Show for the past ten years. 
RRR 

Hupson River Yacut Racine AssociaATion.—At the 
annual meeting of the Tappan Zee Y. C., held at Grand 
View-on-Hudson last September, a committee, consisting 
of. Ex-Commodore Jos. R. Ellicott, Valentine Mott and 
Edward Cornell, was appointed to take measures to form 
a yacht racing association among the Hudson River clubs, 
Representatives of various clubs along the river were in- 
vited to meet the committee at a dinner held at the 
Arena on Saturday evening, January 21, for an informal 
discussion of the matter. Three clubs sent delegates, the 
Albany Y. C. being represented by Commodore Rowe, 
the Newburgh Canoe and Boating Association by Com- 
modore Cantine and three associates, and the Tappan Zee 
Y. C. by Commodore Sturtevant and seven members. 

Steps were taken to form a permanent organization, 
and with this end in view a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Ex-Commodore Ellicott, of the Tappan Zee 
Y. C., chairman, and Mr. Darragh, of the Newburgh Club 
secretary, to meet at the call of the chair in New York 
during February. 

The object of the association is to encourage yachting 
of all kinds and to bring the clubs into closer contact by 
means oi inter-club race:, cruises and squadron meets. 
A one-design boat will also be built, as when the clubs 
come together there is almost no similarity of type. The 
first boat decided upon is a 2rft. clipper dory from the 
design of Messrs. Gardner & Cox, several of which are 
now building. As the association wishes to encourage 
yachting among the boys and build up a lot of young 
sailors, a boat of this size will be very serviceable, as it 


is not too heavy for them to handle. They have been’. 
very fortunate in their first design, and consider that it, 


combines more good points in the way of speed, sea- 
worthiness and construction than can be found in any 
special class of its size adopted by any club. 





“Forest and Stream” Designing. 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterline Crutring Power Boat, 


$225 to Prizes. 


Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 








tthe best cabin arrangement. 


Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act ‘as judge.. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gieléw will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 

I.- Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every ‘detail must not exceed $9,000. 

VI. The ‘location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be-earefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted: The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. ; : 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 


; description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 


accompany each design. 

‘The aesians must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. ? 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The intefiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements suould be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawiogs Required, 
I. Sheer plan. Scale, Yin—rft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, 4in=—rft. 
III. Body plan. Scale, Yin—rft. 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. le, Yin.—rft. 


V. Outboard profile, Scale, %4in.—rft. 
The drawings sho 


uld be carefully made and lettered; 


all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. . 


_ The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In @ sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest anp STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 


Canoeing. 
nate 
Officers of A. C. A, 1905. 


Commodcre—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St., East Kochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 8 Main St. East Rochester, N. ¥. 
‘lreasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, ee A 


ATLANTIC DIVISION... 
ViegDegematere—W, A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


Kear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 
Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. 
Executive Committee—J. C. Maclister, U. G. I. Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. setae Building, New 
York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 

Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Bufialo, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—F, G. Mather, 30 Elk St:, Albany, N. Y.; 
H..W. Breitenstein, 611 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Jesse J. 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—C. P. Forbtsh, Buffalo, N. Y. 

as Py M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. _ 
Vee SementeD. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ass. ; 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. : 

Executive Committee—W m. i: Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
~Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester,"N. H. | 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vieg Commeiere~Cine, W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, 


n. 

Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. : 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


VieeCogedee ae P- Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
rt Co., Cleveland, Uhio. 5 
Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. = 
Purser—George A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, oO. 
Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31° West Court St., 

Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St, Cleveland, O. 
Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


Vaseline for a Leaky Canoe. 


New York, Jan. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
H. Hardy’s article in January 21 issue on using vaseline 
for greasing the wheel of hig wagon, reminds me of an 
incident which happened two summers ago. We were in 
camp, a party of canoeists, when one complained of his 
canoe leaking badly somewhere in the stern. He had had 
fo stop and bail her, several times while on the way to 
camp, and did not want to repeat the performance on his 
way home. He asked me to take a look at her. It had 
been very warm the week previous, and the planking not 
being a tight fit; the heat opened up_her seams,I got a 
bottle of vaseline out of my grub box, and taking a liberal 
quantity rubbed it in well, testing the canoe every now 
and then to see if the leak was filled. It worked-like a 
charm, and friend John paddled home that evening in a 
dry canoe. A. C. A,, No. 4663. 


A. C. A. Membership. 

THE following have been proposed for membership to 
the Eastern Division of the A. C. A:: Benjamin C. Lane 
and Frank J. Wilson, both of Boston, and both proposed 
by Edward A. Hatch. New members Central Division— 
No. 4862, G..H. H. Hills, Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 4863, Robert 
W. Gallagher, Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 4864, J. H. L. Galla- 
gher, Palmyra, N...Y..,.New members proposed, Central 
Division—Evans S. Keliogg, Schenectady, N. Y. Eastern 
Division—Ralph F. Reynolds, Somerville, Mass.; Samuel 
B. Burnham, Providence, R. I 

Freperic G. MATHER, Treas. 


Bifle Zange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 22.—Greenville, N. J.—American record 100-shot match. 
March 1-9.—New York.—Zettler annual gallery tournament. 

















For Better .22’s. 

" Orrawa, Jan. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: If the subject 
meets with your approval and is likely to be of interest to any of 
your readers, I would like to offer a plea for the production of a 
higher grade of .22cal. bolt-action rifle than is now to be had. 
The little weapons which have been on the market for the last 
four or five years have met with a fair share of appreciation not 
only at the hands of the younger population, but also by sports- 
men, who have found a light .22cal. rifle a useful adjunct to a 
general camp outfit. 

I have used one of these little weapons for the last two seasons, 
and have found it a very convenient article around camp. The 
action is of the simplest character, of few parts, and its liability 
to getting out of order, even with very rough usage, is almost 
nil; and while it cannot be said that it can be made to afford as 
rapid fire as some of the other breech tmaeshanisms, yet I think 
that, with some modifications of the present weapons, it could be 
made sufficiently fast in its action to satily.the cequrements of a 
large number of sportsmen who want a light s€rviceable weapon, 
with mechanism of the simplest character, for small game shooting 


or target practice, 


Now, as to desired improvements, it seems to me that no better 
guide can be had than that afforded by an examination of the 
main features of one or other of the larger military or sporting 
models of the same general type. 

Modern arms of this kind are equally serviceable as single-shot 
or as magazine rifles. Some may contend that a magazine is not 
necessary in these small weapons, but at the same time it may be 
pointed out that where one wishes to use the popular long rifle 
ammunition he is ever at a difficulty from the facility with which 
these cartridges attach to themselves any dirt with which they 
may come in contact, and that a magazine of that kind which is 
used in the 1903 model Savage gets over this difficulty in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

The cocking of the piece is effected by the working of the bolt 
in the act of loading; and to obviate the danger of premature 
explosion from carrying a loaded rifle with the hammer cocked, 
a safety device of some kind is provided; in some cases a half- 
cocking device is used; in others a locking flange is attached to 
the bolt, and in still others a trigger safety, actuated by a thumb 
piece, as in hammerless guns, is used; this latter arrangement is 
probably the most convenient. 

The firing-bolt, or hammer, does not partake of the rotation of 
the breech-bolt, and while this is not as necessary in the .22 as in 
rifles of larger bore, it would enable the use of a peep sight at- 
tached to the head of the firing-bolt, which, in the estimation of 
many, is the most convenient way of adapting the peep sight to 
bolt-action rifles. 

The bolt may be conveniently withdrawn from the frame without 
its being necessary to further dismount the arm; with this pro- 
vision the shooter is enabled, in case of necessity or otherwise, to 
get a clear view of the interior of the barrel throughout its length 
without any delay. 

In addition to those enumerated above, there are some other 
points which should receive careful attention in the production of 
a higher grade weapon. The screw-heads which disfigure the 
present models by projecting from beneath the fore-end, should 
be done away with, and some neater :orm of barrel fastening 
adopted; the general design of the stocks might also be modified 
to suit different requirements; such matters as pistol grips, 
checking and other variations from any standard which may be 
adopted, could be classed as extras; a system of detachable bar- 
rels might be in favor with some. In short, I think that the 
manufacturers would be conferring a favor on many sportsmen 
and at the same time find it advantageous to themselves were 
they to bring out a weapon in the same degree of completeness 
as that which characterizes many of the other productions of the 
day. Rost. A. A. Jounston. 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue regular bi-monthly practice shoot of the above society was 
held at the Zettler ranges, in Twenty-third street, Jan. 27. Al- 
though the weather was inclement, the attendance was well up to 
the average. Seventy-four men lined up for the fray. Scores fol- 
low: N. C. L. Beverstein 212, 225; H. Beckmann 218, 206; C. J. 
Brinckama 214, 240; J. C. Brinkmann 207, 222; A. Beckmann 211, 
212; G. N. Bohlken 199, 207; C. Boesch 201, 197; J. C. Bonn 240, 
236; Aug. Beckmann 197, 208; F. W. Dierks 218, 238; H. Decker 
192, 206; W. Dahl 290, 220; M. V. Dwingelo 185, °206; D. Dede 197, 
221; J. F. R. Ernst 170, 181; F. Facompre 225, 230; D. Ficken 194, 
201; G. H. Fixsen 204, 212; A. Giebelhaus 199, 219; L. L. Gold- 
stein 179, 203; F. Gobber 181, 204; Dr. C. Grosch 206, 216; R. 
Gute 241, 244; Capt. J. H. Hainhorst 234, 235; H. C. Hainhorst 
227, 224; H. Haase 227, 225; H. Hoenisch 208, 207; H. Hesse 203, 
192; P. Heidelberger 220, 221; N. W. Haaren 206, 19%; L. C. 
Hagenah 213, 226; J. Jantzen 222, 223; N. Jantzen 167, 165; G. 
Junge 189, 203; H. Kahrs 199, 202; C. Konig 195, 204; J. H. 
Kroeger 230, 208; B. Kumm 200, 201; F. Lankenau 213, 2]2; H. 
Leopold 199, 221; A. W. Lemcke 227, 222; G. Ludwig 239, 242; 
J. von der Leith 215, 212; C. Mann 211, 203;-J. H. Meyer 228, 224; 
HD. Meyer 226, 211; C. Meyer 226, 234; H. Meyn 213, 188; H. B. 
Michaelsen 226, 221; H. Nordbruch 216, 218;.H. Offermann 204, 
204; G. W. Offermann 210, 208; R. Ohms 215, 227; C. Plump 215, 
221; J. Paradies 206, 219; D. Peper 217,..227; C. Roffmann 197, 
229; F. von Ronn 231, 237; F. Schulz 160, 192; W. Schults 230, 213; 
W. Schaefer 223, 213; C. Schmitz 212, 217; J. N. F. Seibs 233, 236; 
C. Seivers 228, 232; Capt. J. G. Tholke 215, 228; G. Thomas 212, 
233; M. J. Theu 205, 215; G. J. Voss 214, 217; G. H. Wehrenberg 
211, 220; J. Willenbrock 224, 230; B. Zettler 233, 229; H. Lohden 
210, 223; A. Sibbetns 193, 202; W. Ulrich 161, 189; H. Quaal 207, 
215. 

Bullseye target: J. N. F. Seibs 34, H. Decker 40, J. Paradies 


65%, C. Sievers 68, F. W. Dierks 68, J. C. Bririckmann 77, Chris. ° 


Konig 7744, R. Gute 88, H. C. Hainhorst 85%,'°G. W. Ludwig 87. 


Providence, R. I., Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I.—We have surely struck the “‘freezeout” side 
of the game just now, the defeat of our rifle team being followed 
by.a typical New England blizzard, whose ungentle zephyrs per- 
vaded our shooting hall and caused the few enthusiasts who 
turned out at the Thursday evening’ shoot to do most of their 
good shooting verbally in the boiler room. The rifle squad seemed 
to be able to hug their .22s tight enough to avoid much loss of 
accuracy, but the revolver cranks’ shivering discouraged good 
scores, though they had the satisfaction of knowing that one 
was as good as another. 

Mr. F. L. Vaughn was a visitor, and enjoyed a few shots with 
rifle, pistol and revolver. ; 

The targets shot by the Portland team were on hand and created 
much interest. The Myles Standish club certainly does things up 
brown, from the get-up of their targets to the finish of a match. 

One of the local militia rifle teams, none other than the winner 
of the Brigade trophy, has suggested a match with the Krag. 
They are using a bushing for the .32 S. & W. cartridge, and re- 
port good results. With one exception, none of our men have 
ever shot a Krag rifle, and it looks a little one-sided for the 
militia team; still, if we can bring about a trial, there are enough 
men in our organization who would like to try, and we have put 
it up to the trophy winners to arrange the matter. 

Twenty-five yards, German ring target: A. B. Coulters, 239, 235, 
235; C. L. Beach, 232, 223; W. B. Gardiner, 221, 228; Maj. Wm. 
F. Eddy, 220. 

Twenty yards, revolver, Standard target: Arno Argus, 73, 72, 
65; Wm. F. Eddy, 73, 68; A. C. Hurlburt, 69, 74, 72, 68. 





New York Independent Corps. 


New Yorx.—Scores follow for the practice shoot held at head- 
quarters, 159 West Twenty-third street, Jan. 26. The feature of the 
evening was the contest between George Ludwig and F. Liegibel, 
for the honor of first place, Ludwig winning out handsomely on 
his final target: G. Ludwig 244, 245; F. Liegibel 244, 240; A. 
Begerow 241, 242; F. A. Young 234, 240; B. Eusner 239, 227; J. 
Schmid 230, 234; H. J. Behrens 227, 213; J. Facklamm 220, 218; 
E. Gartner 210, 222, 
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Zettler Rifle Club, 

New Yorx.—On Tuesday evening, Jan. 24, the following scores 
were recorded at headquarters, 159 West Twenty-third street: 

One hundred shots: L. P. Hansen 2431, A. Hubalek 2427, A. 
Begerow 2371, H. Fenwirth 2350, G. J. Bernius 2295. 

Fifty shots: C. Zettler, Jr., 1212, R. Gute 1212, H. C, Zettler 
1197, G. Ludwig 1189, C. G. Zettler 1180, B. Zettler 1171, T. H. 
Keller 1164. 


Italian Rifle Club. 


At the weekly contest of the above club Minervini led the race, 
clesely followed by Gallina. Scores: Minervini 235, 243; Gallina 
236, 240; De Felice 235, 238; Muzio 224, 235; Rossotti 230, 226; 
Alfero 220, 234; De Stefano 199, 213; Cassetti 193, 217. 


Massachusetts Rifle Club, 


Lone range, 100yds.: F. Daniels 48, F. Carter 40, W. Charles 38, 

Pistol match: C. H. Eastman 87, R. L. Dale 83. 

Two hundred yards, offhand match: R. L. Dale 228, J. Bus- 
field 228, A. Nieder 219, H. V. Hill 209. 





Rifle Notes. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Savage Arms 
Company, Utica, N. Y., was held on Jan. 25, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Benj, Adriance; Vice-President, 
Walter Jerome Green; Secretary and Treasurer, J. De Peyster 
Lynch. 

R 


The Electric Rifle Club, of Scranton, Pa., are desirous of 
arranging telegraph matches with other clubs on 25yd. range. All 
communications should be addressed to A. A. Brown, 322 Wash- 
ington avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


We have to report the sad death of Charles Ryan, after a brief 
illness, from pneumonia. Mr. Ryan was a member of the Zettler 
Rifle Club. A host of fellow marksmen mourn his loss. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 








Fixtures. 


Feb. eg ey N. Y., Gun Club all-day shoot. Hiram B. 
Tuthill, Pres. 3 

Feb. 68.—Houston, Tex.—Sen’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, 3 ; 

Feb. il Phillipsburg, N. J., Opposite Easton, Pa.—Alert Gun 
Club first annual tournament. Ed. F. Markley, Mgr. 

Feb. 13.—Concord, S. —— shoot of the Richmond Gun Club. 
A. A. Schoverling, "y. 

Feb. 13.—Ossining, ; tn Club shoot. C. G. Blandford, 


Capt. 
Feb. 13.-Rahway, N. J., Gun Club shoot. 
Feb. 13.—Shrewsbury, Pa., Gun Club tournament. W. H. 


r a 
ver “Is st--Allzatowa, Pa.—Two-day tournament at Duck Farm 
Hotel. C. L. Straub, Mgr. : 
Feb. 15-16.—Detroit, Mich.—Jacob Klein’s tournament on _Rusch 
House grounds, . auspices of Tri-State Automobile and 
rting Goods Association. 
Feb the ewark, N. JA dey shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club. 
“ overling, T. 
a Paltz’ N.’ 'Y.—Mullerite Gun Club all-day shoot. 
A. A, Schoverling, Mgr. p ae 
Feb. 22.—Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association | seventeenth 
annual live-bird tournament. A. H. Roberts, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—Atglen, Pa.—Christiana-Atglen Gun Club all-day shoot. 
Lloyd R. Lewis, Cor. Sec’y. : 
Feb. 22.—Batavia, 111, Gun Club tournament. Henry Hendrick- 


Feb, Concord S. Lee shoot of the Richmond Gun 

b. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

Fea te -Gheaneinly, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. V. Wall- 
burg, Sec’y. , z Ba 

Feb. 22.—Utica, N. Faerie Gun Club’s eighth annual tour- 

t. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. zs 

weet, § ity, Mo.—Dickey Bird Gun Club six-day 

tournament. 


March 28-31.—Kansas City, Mo.—Schmelzer spring tournament. 
rae eee = The Interstate Association’s tourna: 
i =~ usta, a.—The Interstate - 

a andar the auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. C. 
Needham, Sec’y. ; 

April 12-13.—$ ring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters League, 
on grounds of Wilmington Gun Club. H. J. Stidman, Sec’y, 
Wilmington, : re 

April 18-20.—Waco, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. r 

April . epringtield, Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 

: ites, Sec’y. : 

May 34 Pineen, ‘a.—Tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to purses. uis Lautenstager, Sec’y. 

May 2-6.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. 3 : 

May 9-12.—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
‘tion’s twenty-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
Lincoln, Neb. ; : 

May 1416.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament. sien 

May 16-18.—Parkersburg, W. oe Virginia State Sports- 
men’ sociation tournament. 

May thik Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. Knox 


& Knapp, Mgrs. : 

May 17-19.—Stanley Gun Club of Toronto (incorporated), Can., 
"aaa eameenh Alexander Dey, Sec’y, 18 Mill street, 
Toronto. 


May 23-25.—Lincoln.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association tour- 
nament, ; 
May 25-27.—Montreal, Quebec, Gun Club and trapshooting 
Lane D. J. Kearney, Sec’y, 412 St. Paul street, Quebec. 


May Ben emet Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 
Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Washington, D. C.—Analostan Gun Club two-day 
” commeune Ut cited. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, 222 F street, 
N 


May "$1-June 1.—Vermillion.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 
June 8-9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 


Scott, Capt. 
Jone $—Ghamehin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 
Sec’y. <3 
.—Indi lis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
June 23 —Indiana com tar et Ce: added money. 
El . Sh , Sec’y-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 
July Che Son Club tournament. S, C. Yocum, 
ec’y. 3 
July 4—~South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 
in . . , 
uly 12-13,.— inee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
’ “aament, under. the, auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
ng 1 Amer La. Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour 
nament, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
N. E. Paterson, . ae at 
Aug. 16-18—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
“gament, under the coephoes of the O. K. Gun Club. C. 
erman, Sec’y. 
Oct, 11.12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all ama- 
00 W. H.’ Reed, Sec’y. 


—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
om greunds of Dover Gun Club. 








« DRIVERS AND TWISTE.RS 


The Secretary, Mr. W. H. Reed, announces that the Dover, 
Del., Gun Club claims the dates Oct. 11 and 12 for a two-day 
tournament, open to all amateurs. 


ae 
The annual tournament of the Freeport, L. I., Gun Club, fixed 
to be held on Jan. 25, was postponed on account of the blizzard. 


Feb, 2 has been fixed upon as the date. Shooting begins at 10 
o’clock. 
a 


Messrs. J. F. Schmelzer & Sun Arms. Co. write us as follows: 
“We are pleased to advise you that our usual spring tournament 
will be held on March 28, 29, 30 and 3i. Mr. C. J. Schmelzer is 
manager.” 

te 


We are informed by Mr. M. R. Bingham, of Rome, N. Y., 
that the New York State shoot is fixed to be held June 13 to 16, 
inclusive, and that Mr. James W. Brown is the secretary. His 
address is 65 Taylor avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


The first win of the five-man State team championship, held at 
Wellington, Mass., on the grounds of the Boston Shooting As- 
sociation, was made by the team of the Watertown Club, defeating 
the Lowell Rod and Gun Club by a score of 189 to 187, out of a 
possible 250. The next shoot is arranged for Feb. 11. 


* 

The contests in the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League, Jan. 28, 
resulted as follows: Clearvicw defeated Highland, 159 to 149; 
Florists’ defeated Narberth, 221 to 186; Meadow Spring defeated 
Hill Rod and Gun Club, 176 to 172; S. S. White defeated Hillside, 
169 to 152, 

z 


The Indiana Legislature has a bill under consideration, the 
purpose of which is the prohibition of live-bird shooting at the 
traps. Latest-advices are to the effect that the bill is in a fair 
way to become a law, specially so, if each trapshooter waits for the 
other fellow to oppose it. 


Messrs. Knox & Knapp, write us that “the Auburn Gun Club 
will give a two-day tournament, May 17-18, with added money. 
‘Two nice merchandise events, which will have at least three nice 
hammerless guns in same, etc. Targets included in all entrances 
at 1% cent. Programmes out May 1.” 


Mr. N. P. Leach writes us that “the 
Mentreal, Quebec, claim May 25, 26 and 
trapshooting tournament. There wili be a long list of cash and 
other prizes. For full particulars address D. J. Kearney, Sec- 
retary, 412 St. Paul street, Montreal, Quebec.” 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association have issued the pro- 
gramme of their seventeenth annual live-bitd tournament, to be 
held on Feb. 22. Shooting commences at 7 o’clock. There are 
eight target events, a total of 100 targets, $5 entrance. At 12 M. 
the individual live-bird trophy contest will .bégin, open to members 
of clubs of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. Con- 
ditions, 20 birds, $10 entrance; handicaps 25 to 30yds. Mr. A. H. 
Roberts is the secretary, Fifth and Camp streets. 


Mr. W. M. Foord, of Wilmington, Del., meandered to Trenton, 
N. J., to attend the shoot of the Trenton Shooting Association, 
held on Saturday of last week, and returned to his home with the 
first prize, a Parker hammerless, and third prize, a jardiniere. 
Mr. L. F. Emann, of Trenton, won second prize, a decorated 
toilet set. It was a re-entry contest, tiekets 60 cents. ° Six tied 
for first prize, and the winner was determined by a miss-and-out 
shoot-off. Foord broke 43 straight to win. 

~“Bernarp WATERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montcrarr, N. J., Jan. 28—Some seven events were run off 
to-day, seventeen men participating. Messrs. Apgar, Fanning and 
Schneider, the trade representatives, were present, and did some 
very nice chooting. 

Events 2 and 3, 50 birds, unknown angles, handicap, were to 
settle who was the winner of the members’ silver trophy for 
January. P. H. Cockefair was high man, with 43 breaks to his 
credit, plus 4 added, gave him a score of 47. 

Event No. 4, 25 targets, unknown angles, handicap, prize a box 
of fine cigars, went to F. W. Moffett, who made a perfect score. 

Mr. C, V. V. Gunther qualified in the gold medal event. 


Next Saturday the February contest for the gold medal will 
begin. 


Montreal Gun Club, of 
27 as dates for a grand 





Events: oe a re re a 
Targets: 25 2 2 2 2 2 2 
NIE 23 Cideadgeceseedssekeruadnoes 20 21 22 2... ce 
SE ccc ts ecanescnencebennatsnedess 21 22 21 21 24 
{, Saag Riseueagndenseetaataedeneanenee 4MAM DB... 
fone hesudendetsasetdcetes dadéhneseus 322823 2... .. 
F NNN Main caduveccswetddctoscscase 18 22 22 2% 21 19 19 
I TE cas ccvcabadesceesetecetxeceese oe | 
re IED ova Cocebursdeebecese dase 12232834283 .. W 
Te Benesscpicacecobccpesstdenes waOwaasear.. 
ie. SN Gen cece cn scaccuaccvebasweses pe eee 
PED cided tesacndetnesievesesdewiebavee Te ae sc we 
Ot ie ed ea deme naena al 18 15 18 2 16. 
Se EN cco ctievueccconcdecstcavedueve 12 19 22 23 15 22 18 
ER SS ccceuceocnad babies davdeeonwes oS a GR ee ts 
We NEL Mic cunceupcseseseaedevdsece: é. St SP xn a0 
ee Onc busicike dbus sncessounsens ee 
MN IL TIE < ccncucctucdaseRhesmeuesow cs wonwu ees 
Pe INT vaccnes duvbaksveerceccostece sar Oe Te cen 


Handicaps apply only in events 2, 3 and 4. 
Epwarp Wrwnstow, Sec’y. 


‘North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Jan. 28—Event 7 was a handicap for a silver 
cup, resulting in a tie between Vosselman and Morrison. In 
the shoot-off in event 8 Vosselman won. Scores follow: 


Events: Lt 3-8 4 6.6. ¢:.8°9 
Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 10 2% 2 15 
Tc ccahinuwaniecsecvencmnea nhs39s8394BH 
nt posssesesecunsteanens ; or ae eS ae oe 
EEE 2G cakiescvseacewocsaccons mS" ¢ ¢3 tas... 
MINAS din dintuiceaeddecusutaeve U7. 8 4a 
pS EE ree oo se, ‘se Fo ese 
Bet EE Jecncccerequcseadieonne ceciw cow Bw SARS 
CE) GI ss .cn cececcee covséecvens O) ies 7k ae ee as . el ware 
DD ie ccd eanshebwnecaceutacalbeanten 16914410 16 9 GB BG 16 
Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 22—The Hudson Gun Club held its 
regular shoot on the above date, and while snow fell in the morn- 


ing, it cleared up by noon, afid an ertjoyable tiie was had by all 
present. Some remarkable shooting was done by Mr. Staples, he 
breaking 70 targets before missing. He finished the day with 5 
misses out of 120 shots. 

The next shoot takes place on Feb. 5, if we can dig ourselves 
out; but as we have only missed a few shoots in the last ten 
years, it looks as though we will be there. 

The dates for shooting for the coming year are as follows: 
Jan. 8, 22; Feb. 5, 19; March 5, 19; April 2, 16, 30; May 14, 28; 
June ll, 25; July 9, 23; Aug. 6, 20; Sept. 3, 17; Oct. 1, 15, 29; 
Nov. 12, 26; Dec. 10, 24. 

Following are the scores: 


Targets: 252515251515 Targets: 25 26 15 25 15 15 

eae 211610161111 Fancher ....... WO buh on: catceies 

Hughes ....... > See) a Se eee, ee 

oS eae WE Fe Oe Oe Oe cs OAS cc cecace uc ce We a0 3604 

See 2% 2614241413 Kurzel ......... ........10 8 
J. Hucaes 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 28.—The all-day target shoot of the Tren- 
ton Shooting Association was well attended. In the merchandise 
event, a re-entry contest, there was lively competition. The win- 
ners were as follows: Parker hammerless, W. M. Foord, of Wil- 
mington, Del.; L. F. Eman, second prize, a decorated toilet set; 
third, W. M. Foord, a decorated jardiniere. There were six ties 
for first prize, each full score of 16 targets. 

In the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Eman missed his forty-third 
target, leaving Foord the winner. 

There were also six ties for second, and Emann broke 31 straight 
in the shoot-off, miss-and-out, to win. 

Twenty-one tied for third, and Foord won in the shoot-off, miss- 
and-out on the twenty-first target. Mr. Luther Squier won high 
average in the professional class. 

The Smith gun was not shot for, the required number of entries 


not filing. The scores in the main event, 15 targets, were as 
follows: 

The 15s: Foord, Emann, Emann, Foord, W. H. Mathews, 
Jules, Squier. 

The 14s: Foord, Scattergun, Squier, Emann, Emann, Foord, 
Emann. 

The 13s: Stutesman, Foord, Emann, Thorn, Mulford, W. H. 


Mathews, Foord, Squier, Cole, Grant, Foord, Squier, Mathews, 
Squier, Thorn, Grant, Mathews, F. W. M., Muldoon, W. H. 
Mathews, Thorn, Squier, Squier, Grant, Wilks, Hope, Hope. 

The 12s: Taylor, Emann, Herbert, Emann, Herbert, Squier, 
Herbert, Thorn, Taylor, Mulford, Grant, Muldoon, Thorn, J. R. 
T. Mulford, Wilks, Scattergun, Muldoon, Squier, Emann, Mul- 
dcon, Mulford, Thorn, Emann, Foord, Squier, W. H. Mathews, 
W. H. Mathews, Mulford, Wilks. 

The lis: Wilks, Wilks, Mulford, George, McCardle, McCardle, 
Stutesman, Muldoon, Grant, Emann, J. R. T., Foord, Emann, 
W. D. Wilson, F. W. M., Wilks, Thorn, F. W. M., Squier, Foord, 
E. Hart, Grant, Grant. 

The 10s: Herbert, Mason, Crawford, Herbert, Wilks, Muldoon, 
Jules, E. Rank, Grant, Harding, Herbert, McCardle, Scattergun, 
Cole, Stutesman, Crannage, W. H. Mathews, Squier, F. W. M., 
W. H. Mathews, Thorn, George, F. W. M., George, Muldoon, 
W. H. Mathews, Mulford, 

The 9s: Wilson, Squier, Thorn, Scattergun, F. W. M., Cole, 
Thorn, Mulford, Mulford, Scattergun, Thorn, Wilks, Ryan, Cole, 
W. D. Wilson, Scattergun, Herbert, Jules, McCardle, Grant, 
Wilks, W. H. Mathews. 

The 8s: Cole, Jules, Ryan, Vialkovitch, F. W. M., Frank, Jules, 
Foord, Cole, Wilks, George, George, F. W. M., Cole, George, 
Cole. 

The 7s: Scattergun, McCardle, McCardle, Snedeker, Crannage, 
Ryan, Grant, W. H. Mathews, W. H. Mathews, Cole, Jules, Wilks, 
Grant. 


The 6s: Jules, Juies, Thorn. Scattergun, Wilson. 
The 56s: Thorn, Crannage, Scattergun. 
Rank 4. 


North Side Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 28.—The members of the North Side Gun 
Club were hosts, and the Jackson Park Gun Club members were 
guests, at the successful shoot held to-day. Their club house at 
Riverside, was taxed to its limit of room to shelter the attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Frank Butler was the only trade representative present, and 
he was high man of the day. 

Mr. Wm. Dutcher, though a guest, worked diligently with Capt. 
Banta and Secretary Terhune, to keep things running smoothly 
and to make a success of the shcot. Shooting commenced at 2 
o’clock, and the visitors arrived at 3 o’clock, the interval of time 
being devoted to some short events of 10 and 165 targets. 

The third event had merchandise prizes, a fishing rod being the 
award to the highest score. 

Since live-bird shootirg in New Jersey was prohibited, the trap- 
shooters of Paterson have done very little shooting. They are 
about to resume at the traps. Before long the Jackson Park Gun 
Ciub will be active again. 

Several new gun clubs have been organized about Paterson, 
and the prospect is much better for the sport. An open tourna- 
ment is contemplated as a trapshooting event at Paterson this 
year, 


The scores follow: 


Events: 1234656 Events: 123466 
Targets: 1015 25151015 Targets: 10 15 26 15 10 15 
TN gacadvac cs <a. @ cc 2 ED waad as ae es enies 
GWE ccccecs: 0 20 ce 4 4.. E Van Houten. .. 714 8 9 9 
Polhemus..... 10 oc TE ew cece G BR cccccee «- 514 6 912 
BGS scsces S-32u.- Powers ...... eo co WL G.. 

C Leehe cccccse S OO ce cave Pe Cacan: ée. as I oc ae. we 
C TiGSee 65 cccce ae a oe, SEE ovocs. ov: oc 326.. 
B Terhune ee ee ee oe ak ea OP I adenes, co oe BS Te 
gO eee ee Oe cc I ance <6 < 108 6.. 
O Buckner ..... ae dean 68 sn. \ae EEE, cace cc oa. Mae eaves 
I Getescs. be 131613 912 W Clarke ..... .. .. « 10 6.. 
G A Hopper... .. 965569 C Kevitt ....... Be . £8 
H Beckert ..... .. eee ll «, Bias 
CSE pases: os SIE SE GD Oe Re ices cc ce cc 6 Bice 
Te PN co 008 oe 817 7610 J Kryger . o 6a 


Interstate Association. 


PitrssurG, Pa., Jan, 28—I have been instructed by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Irby Bennett, to advise you that a special meeting of 
“the stockholders of the Interstate Association will be held Friday, 
Feb. 10, at 2:30 P. M., in the offices of the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Company, 99 Cedar street, New York city, to consider matters 
of importance in connection with the year’s work. 

A meeting of the Tournament Committee of the Association 
has been called for 1:30 P. M., the same date and place. 

The Interstate Association has made arrangements to give a 
tournament at Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16, 17 and 18, under the 
auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. 

Erase E. Suanzr, Sec’y-Mgr, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Hamilton Tournament. 


Hamittox, Ont.—The Hamilton Gun Club held a very success- 
ful tournament, Jan, 17-21, at Hamilton. 

The Grand Canadian Handicap, 20 live birds, $600 in cash 
guaranteed, was the main event of the meeting. 

The club entertained the visitors at a banquet on the evening 
of Jan. 17. 

On the first day, besides commencing the Grand Canadian 
Handicap, an event at 10 live birds, $5 entrance, $100 guaranteed, 
moneys divided according to the Rose system, was shot, the 
scores of which are as follows: 








DO 5c ecccecciccavccbdscesvescenebe 1222112222—10 
Pit. CE, MEMO. scabs sncdecesepockévévessescossons 1221221221—10 

a ern...’ co sccerepescdecoesneeesusbonsens 1112*11211— 9 
Pe ENON, MIEICR, BU. Weccnespcocecccccccvechocssone 222012— 9 
ee eee ey ren 1210222212— 9 
i 2h .- PERMUTED. vo cccoveccoocccessopesseoseees 1*21122212— 9 
Oe ee ere 2222202120— 8 
i TR. oc 0 5 bescbe<cnecscescstentyséeceseen 2222201201— 8 
i Tis ME, a0. os ceepagsobsogesedeansah bea 2222201022— 8 

PONE, TOUR. pb pwidckactntiacesstecbivedtcchens 1220222022— 8 
SE Se U pa Rkdetibineie binsestwosesntocsesnondoess 0121012211— 8 


¥ een Niagara Falls.. 
ay oes: Hamilton...... 

L Farmer, Oakville... 
Barrett, Dunville.. 
McRitchie, Windsor . 
C Scane, Ridgetown.. : 
M Fletcher, Hamilton 


T A Rock, Toronto... . -2021210202— 7 
RK Daniels, St. Thoma . -1222020101— 7 
Talsma, Detroit ........ . -2002222022— 7 
A King, Hamilton ..... eeeeee«-1022102102— 7 
S.J... cnenndnsspeskss tuanesnd sbebenell 1010221202— 7 
ee 2 Se eo 0021121210— 7 
i OD ...csspcesnsnbeshbosncesesesanDei 1220212100— 7 
2) wee Pretenta, Be Use csevervcoccscvocoves 02222202— 7 
} i Cn,  OOIND.. vacbnevsbecuesosseseeenersecl 2*001122*2— 6 
AE: TD, ..nrcccsenpnesdoonsienonbacsabasne 2222000101— 6 
BD BGO, BOTMIA ..crccccccccccecscccccccccecococceses 1001220110— 6 
DOMED: © ic cincdoscc cdccntgvedvoccecvsbcveccessoocesceste 0*12000221— 5 
SED « kueseevars> ies diakioeine wis Sian eine bb Aleiny puaanRa aE 0010011210— 5 
i ET achsnoeh>ebrksbeetesbveyessnpseesaupserpapeaehenkl 1002022200— 5 
OL ef RR ee ee 01011101*0— 5 
i hie. 5s. hb cabbubetsdtbiseepioevessesiascedte 2002001020— 4 





Thirty-five shot through this event, eight dropping out on 
account of missing. 

On the first day there were eight target events on the pro- 
gramme, $2 entrance, and $20 added to each, except the first. 
Surplus was added and moneys were divided Rose system, ratios 
5, 4, 3, 2. Handicaps, sliding from 16 to 23yds. The limits were 
l6yd. man, 19yds.; 17yd. man, 20yds.; 18yd. man, 2lyds.; 19yd. 
man, 22yds.; 20yd. man, 23yds. Scores: 


Events: Se te oe. ae ee le | 
LA, TER paps epeaeneesnoes 17 18 17 20 15 19 16 19 
pe. » | eee 17 17 18 20 14 19 18 10 
i St CPS ick costs esecbscsnecd 19 15 16 17 16 19 15 19 
j eS OS ee 16 17 18 17 16 13 18 17 
iT We Malisoeer, BOSL....c.<s000-s005 17 17 17 16 14 18 17 16 
i i, oc citnseepabhbecnss=shh 17 18 18 18 18 17 17 20 


C .Scane, 17-20... 
T Upton, 18-21. 
M letcher, 18.2 a 
Dr Groves, 17-20 
Dr Overholt, 18-21 .. 17 18 19 19 15 19 1 
DRO. MEE. iin badoesiansshee eves 12 18 11 18 14 13 18 16 
fo Se aa 15 17 15 16 16 19 15 16 
A Tolsma, 18-21 .... § 

Brederick, 17-20 
C Mitchell, 18-21 










I TE ' acco rscesevennenecens 13 17 264 OB OUD owe oe op 
1 i PE, TEED. a caccenevccecees Se a aoe ee 

SE * cat iiesibesesnsessbebe , wae ae as ae ED’ ae 
SR ME, TRL, wanscepcnesonstoacstes RBS ow oo BD 
R Coffey, 16-19........... oo BB BB: TD as . os” se 
M Mayhew, 17 »~ mS ees oe 
_— 17-20 17 17 14 16 17 
Geo McGill, 


C McMeckin, 
B Bates, 17-20 
F Heney, 17-20 


De Mee. BEB. csxsnnsesncess.ndess 


Jan. 18, Second et 


At the close of the second day, the two leaders in the Grand 
Canadian Handicap were Messrs. H. A. Horning and J. Stew- 
art, who were two of six men who had completed their full 
score of 20 birds. The others were J. Farmer 17, G. Reid 17, 
L. Waters 16, R. Barrett 15. The weather conditions were favor- 
able for good scores. 


There were a total of forty-nine entries in the Grand Canadian 
Handicap, five more than those of last year. 

The live-bird event of to-day was at 10 birds, $100 guaranteed, 
surplus added, $5 entrance, birds extra; high guns, two moneys 
for every five entries. The scores follow: 

Ne ee 1221222211—10 
Se EC Bolin dh. sean s aoebepsckboaaseeeenn ens see 1221122212 —10 
Oe ND ns, ccnguscenesdcdetneeees 222— 
M Reardon, Ham:lton 
SE IEEE on . suneneeeneceeesoone So 
nL, . cn ssckbscnhhonsepabesrenneshoese T1i2T1211 
i: SEE + svccnnscurgecnssavepses oeecccceceeneneeeee™ 10 
i 2” Uh. We kneccenpannedscovéses 22 

J} A Spittal, Brantford 

Alexander, Windsor 
F W Brown, Dunville poeee 022 2— 9 
i nD...» Jin sbiabesenenenskbeseevaeneveneeel 1121011211— 9 
Kirkover, Fredonia, N. Y 2222212022— 9 
EE <8 Cauis cake pckeseSepenbhoedecud 2022112121— 9 
J W Broderick, Niagar: 222121120— 9 
A Simpson, Sarnia .2101211111— 9 
A Brown, Dunville 1122011111— 9 
Dr Wilson, Hamilton... 1221120101— 8 
Tolsma, Detroit ....... 0221*22222— 8 
Burk, Niagara Falls S 1221*112*2— 8 
Jas Crooks, Hamilton ..... 123212011%— 8 
Dr Green, Hamilton 0111111°21— 8 
OD . sp pposvaseresshoonnthstpedecdesiesenee 2220f121222— 8 
eer er - -2220212202— 

A McRitchie, Ridgetown . 1 

Geo Annis, Toronto .... 
J. Waters, Woodstock 
P Wakefield, Toronto . 
J Farmer, Oakville .... 
John Stroud, Hamilton 
T Upton, Hamilton 
G R Willison....... 
R Day, London ... 
C Crew, Toronto .. 
C Scane, Ridgetown . si 
M B Downs, Toronto. 
S Lavender, Toronto . 





















ee ee erecececsseseseenes on. 
990)2291299— 
394 DIIDI 




















8 
ppebes — 8 
— § 
2222202012— 8 
1121200221— 8 
0102220111— j 


22010%0212— 
The target events were shot under the same conditions as 
those of yesterday. 


Events: 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
14% BR Baliott......ccccoccacssscccccoees 18 19 17 19 18 20 19 19 
x White 18 18 19 12 17 16 16 17 





F Conover 





Be I co scnenevenegecpececosvecee 17 18 19 16 15 18 15 19 

D Kirkover ........... 19 17 16 18 18 19 17 19 
of te ae 19 19 16 19 17 15 19 17 
Sy BREED... cbicewececesvecsve oo a an a a ae Se ae he 
M Fletcher ........seccceceees 17 17 20 20 18 15 16 18 
BOE TEROUED cocccconvceconceses --- 18 18 18 15 16 17 14 17 
Se ee --» 19 17 17 18 18 17 16.19 
Ti EE cccvcosocccotesececsccesnecs 14 17 14 16 14 «15 «17 ~«+15 
S Wakefield ......cccccccccccvccccece 16 17 17 18 17 16 16 17 
BD TRBER occ cccccccccccccccccccccccce 17 19 18 18 19 18 18 17 
ES, So cc cock sks cccceesesnnan’ 14 16 10 17 .. 15 18 19 
CBRNE son cden nvevvecescecosenstece 17 19 17 12 19 19 18 19 

TEED ccovesecdoccccscvevesios --» 19 16 14 18 17 14 12 I9 
ig THOMPGON...crreverececccceevevee 12 19 1 16 9 LL 16 16 


G McCall 17 17 20 18 16 4 .. 

M Mayhew 6 .. 26 .. :. 

Dunk (oi eecsssesssssesesee ae ee ee 
cGi 17 19 16 i7 id 16 i7 16 

C McMeckin é $ ib 


16 17 18 16 oes 14.17 


MEET “Sllhdnsedivivesscess 16 122 @ ll o ee 
M easton bes obesveveNbuccsrvesess SED ae ac PRS LECN. oe * oe 


Jan. 19, Third Day. 


The Grand Canadian Handicap was finished about midday, and 
was won by Mr. A. S. Tolsma, of Detroit, Mich. The conditions 
were 20 live birds, $500 guaranteed, $100 to high gun, Rose system, 
6, 4, 3; surplus added; handicaps 26 to 33yds.; $15 entrance, birds 
included. Scores: 

A S Tolsma;-Detroit 


Dr, Wiison, ealien... 
Stewart, Hamilton.. 












A Horning benevabhebease 2 
= = caaoeher, pone es peuanbeeseent 11122111122202211212—19 
hew, Utica, N Y..... eeccvercseee sdeccLenOlZZez1Z21222—19 
McColl P  Srthscpsncese oeecececeece eth a20211102222222222 18 
EG G White, CSE coseschnese pmopenensce 22221211121021222022—18 
C J Mitchell, Brantford............... Svetewd 21220211102222222222—18 
H Scane, Ridgetown bee iees aveccesebodsotoill 2122*1 10211122121012—17 
R Coffey, Bes. SOMERS viccescvcse snebesopeban 22220222222220222022—17 
Dr Green, Hamilton.............. Topascobeell 11212101221211020221—17 
Alexander, DET Sinsccndgubvacetesinntenuil 22222021012202222212—17 
DE, SEEN cobs os ccpestegsoveonvetebs 21222112202120212022—17 
1% Comtetets GERIOM. 6550. c0ccesccucsvcnsseu 01120212221221221201—17 
W_ Burk, Niagara Falls: South........0.0+ 222220212210*2122212—17 
A Williamson, i. +> .xhecaptesheebual 22%22221022202212121—17 
1 - Kirkover, Buffalo, N. Y........ ovcenpa 22222221 222222200220—17 
eS Se 2012022111221221*121—17 
dit King, Hamilton . < 012022101222222—17 








1 
+ -2111210112*211012102—16 


Jas Crooks, Hamilton . 
-11101021112110111210—16 


A Simpson, Sarnia .. 








M Reardon, Hamilton . -102112121200*2122221—16 
John Stroud, Hamilton . 00222222222022222022—16 
A Brown, Sarnia ... 120110120112212111*2—16 
C Crew, Toronto ... 221011122012—16 
Ss Phippin, Belleville 1101200210112121112—16 
Waters, Woodstock . 021221202121: 
R Barrett, Guel ee 220*1011221221220110—15 
A McRitchie, idgetown 
R Daniels, St. Thomas. 1*1.11212212012020102—15 
F H Conover, Leamingto 15 
B McLean, Hamilton...... 122202—15 
oN, Ens on nevay>csncasoeesonnl 20011122*12012212102—15 
: Lavender, MEDD scenesn scedeesestiebel 222111*0220220212202—15 
J. A Spittal, Brantford...............sscss000 2122202210122—15 
George Stroud, Hamilton...... + 00» «222%2222020202202222—15 
H Day, Belleville .........0+00. - » -2101201122011*121020—14 
DE, SOND ‘Sedavocccevenscicsesdievese 10°10210201101112212—14 


The following withdrew when shot out of the money: P. 
Wakefield, Toronto; T. Upton, Hamilton; G. Robbins, B. 
Brown, W. Root, G. Reid, Dunnville; Geo. Gooch, Toronto; J. 
Fanning, New York; A. D. Bates, Hamilton. 

In the 10-live-bird event, $5 entrance, $100 guaranteed, high 
guns, thirty-one competed. It resulted as follows: C. J. Mitchell 
10, H. Scane 10, Simpson 9, Cantelon 9, George Stroud 9, M. 
Fletcher 9, Daniels 9, McRitchie 9, Mayhew 9, Dr. Wilson 9, 
H. Burk 8, Root 8, M. Reardon 8, John Stroud 8, Crew 8, P. 
Wakefield 8, McColl 8, Coffey 8, McMacken 8, Upton 8, A. Brown 
8, Phipper 7, Dr. Green 7, F. W. Brown 7, B. McLean 7, Lewis 
7, J. A. Spittal 6, G. Reid 6, Dr. Hunt 6, Broderick 5, Alexander 
withdrew. 

The target programme was like that of the preceding days, 


except that event 5 was a sweepstake with no added money. 
Scores: 





D.. BE SOR. ose vvescttescceweccsecnss 20 16 18 18 18 19 19 17 
= G White....... 17 16 13 13 11 20 11 18 
T Conover ....... 15 15 12 15 13 19 19 18 
j S Fanning..... 17 16 18 17 19 17 17 20 
i D Kirkover .. Oo 2 @ ere 
at SD cinscecse 19 18 16 19 19 20 19 19 
T Upton ........ 17 17 20 14 19 ll 12 16 
M Fletcher ....... 14 14 17 1 i. oe os 
Dr Groves ......... -- o 866 16 19 6-17 
2 Overholt ....... 17 13 14 12 17 2 16.16 
SL. pebhinnaannn 17 17 16 18 18 19 16 19 

R Wakefield ........ Be oe se =e th 60» 

BD TRB cccccessose 17 14 14 es » 
ONS ee cen. xe Oe ee cae ee 
[7 EE ochnhoseennrn ae. we aD . co se ton ap. on 
} Cantelon ............ fs aaa ae 
SEED avetsessconcoces SB .°38B 8. BT s 
EE jtvnciespnensens 18 .. 17 19 13 17 20 17 
i TO canenvoccenctees oo 2 Ee oo 19 

"ae ~~ ss ae 15 

Se EEE. eceGniscesvescesns Cae Tee ee se oe oe 
C McMeckin os *: * 14 17 19 18 17 17 
BE RRORRBOR cccccescccsesconsscccsccnce -s oh oe os ED. oe 


Jan. 20, Fourth Day. 


The main event was at 10 live birds, $5 entrance, high guns. 
Scores: 


McColl, Fingal: ...vsccccccccscccccdcccccccccescccccsese 2122221222—10 
Mayhew, Utica, N. Y 1111112112—10 
Cantelon, Clinton ........ceeseeceees 2111111112—10 
White, CERWE covecocccccvcescoccece 

Horning, Hamilton ..........+++.+++ 1210221112— 9 
Reardon, Hamilton 

Sip PERE | Coskacoseasestanernscocssess 2212022211— 9 
Wakefield, Toronto ..........ssseeese0+ 0112212211— 9 
A Bedwh, Bares. cceveccecovesceccseses 1221122210— 9 
Simpson, Toronto ........eeeeeeeeeeeese 1222220012— 8 
Upton, Hamilton .......sseeseeeeereeees 

Mitchell, Brantford ..........sseseeseeees . .021220°012— 6 
Daniels, St. Thomas . +» -1220001202— 6 
Coffey, St. Thomas .......secseeseeeeeeereeesereeees . -2222010200— 6 
H Scane, Ridgetown 21020w 





The four 10s divided, and each received $15. The 9s received $3. 

A number of miss-and-outs were shot. 

All the visiting gun men were loud in their praises of the 
Hamilton Gun Club officers and the management of the tourna- 
ment. 

Messrs. Geo. W. Burkholder and Harry Graham, who looked 
after the score sheets and clerical work generally, are deserving 
of much credit. They did their work well. 

Thomas Upton is president of the Hamilton Gun Club; M. E. 
Fletcher is vice-president; Harry Graham secretary and J. Hun- 
ter treasurer. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., Jan, 28.—Five events at live birds 
were shot on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League. All 
the events were short races, at 10 and 7 birds. The scores: 

First event, 10 live birds, handicap rise, $5 entrance: 





Harrison, 29 ....... 1221111111—10 Budd, 30 .......... 2022221220— 8 

Frank, 30 ..  , .0222222122— 9 Luther, 30 ...... . . .0220022000— 4 
Second event, 10 live birds, same conditions: 

Harrison, 29 ......- 112122122110 Frank, 30 .......... 2222022212— 9 

Budd, 20 ...2..c.00- 2222012222— 9 Luther, 30 ......... 2121001122— 8 
Third event, 7 live birds: 

Coleman ......sseseseee 2282222—7 Frank ........sesesee0 2221122—7 
EE .cccoccevsessveuses 2222222—7 Luther .......ccscccee --2222220—6 
Fourth event, 10 live birds, special club event, handicap rise 
Harrison, 28 ...... 1221221222—10 Van Loon, 28.......2222202222— 9 
Budd, 30 .........- 2222202222— 9 Frank, 30 ...... «++ +1020122222— 8 
Coleman, $1 ....... aaa) — 9 Harvey, 28 .........2222200222— 8 
Jones, 30 ........-++ 2222222202— 9 Morris, 28 ......... 2202222022— 8 

Fifth event, 7 live birds, $3 entrance: 
Coleman ......ceseecees2Qeeeee—t-—- Davis .....cesceceeceee 2221220—6 


ONES ccccccccccececeessReeeeeen—nd HLALVEY ....ccecceeeees -BBEsDOO—5 
i" ccccccceseeeeeeeseenelee—6 Van TL cecncceevee sealer —B 


Crescent Athletic Ciub. 


Bay Ripce, L. I., Jan. 28.—The January cup was won by Mr. 


_H. M. Brigham, one of the scratch men of the club. He was 


tied in the shoot to-day by Mr. L. M. Palmer, Jr., also scratch, 
and Dr. J. J. Keyes. Each scored 23. Mr. Brigham’s three scores 
for January, however, were the highest, as follows: 22, 26, and 
23, a total of 70 out of 75, nearly a 91 per cent. performance. The 


January cup event, 25 targets, handicap allowance, had scores as 
follows: 


: Hite. Brk. Tot’l. Hide. oe Tot’l. 
Brigham ..... chen 3 28 Vanderveer ...... 2 
mer photsheenie ° 3 2 Damron ......... 7 16 22 

ae BS IE we. EE cevecpeohs . 
Grinnell ....... ol 2 B 


For the team cups, two-man teams, 25 targets per man, handi- 
caps added, six teams entered. Messrs. Brigham and Palmer, 
scratch, tied with Messrs. Southworth and Marshall on 43. In 


the shoot-off Messrs, Brigham and Palmer won by a score of 45 
to 44. 


Team shoot, 25 targets: 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
Brigham ....... oa 2 OE Orn ae ae 
EE scccccses 0 22 22-43 Vanderveer ....4 18  22~—39 
EE cuckscen . 2 2 Stephenson a a “a 
Bedford ....... 1 19 oa tL Hopkins..1 15 16—38 
Southworth ...0 22 22 Keyes ......... ;. BD 
Marshall ....... 5 16 2143 Ss SP Hopkins..5 14 19—39 
Shoot-off: Brigham 21, Palmer 22; total 45. Southworth 21, 


Marshall 23; total 44. 

The dates of the club championship contest are March 18 and 
25, beginning at 11 o’clock. Each contestant will shoot at 100 
targets each day from scratch, a total of 200 targets. This will be 
a yearly event. The winner will receive a trophy emblematic of 
the event, and the club will commemorate the championship events 
with a shield on which will be engraved the names of the cham- 
pions year by year. 

Mr. T. W. Stake has presented a Sauer gun to the club for 
competition at the weekly shoots of February. The conditions 
are 60 targets, 25 from each set of traps. The three highest scores 
win. The members are planning to end the shooting season in 
April, with a Rhode Island clambake, which will be a scratch 
event well filled. The scores in the other trophy events were as 
follows: 

Trophy, 15 targets: 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
14 «(14 9 9 


Stephenson ..... 0 Bedford, Jr....... 0 

Se 0 15 15 Werlemann ...... 4 “a 
oS — eer 3 5 8 Vanderveer ...... a <f 
Hopkins ......... 3 8 ill | CREE 4 6 10 
Southworth ..... 0 6 6 


Shoot-off, same conditions: Palmer, Jr., 14, Southworth 12. 
Trophy, 15 targets: 









Bedford ......... 0 8 8 PETE  sccccccee 3 s 2 
Stephenson ..... 0 16 15 # Hopkins .........0 10 10 
Brigham ......... 0 12 «1 Damron 12 16 
Southworth .....0 12 12 Werlemann ..... 4 8 2 
Grinnell ......... : 14 614 Vanderveer ...... 2 20 B 
ee aaa 9 9 PEE seniiendess 3 s 8 
Ss P Hopkins... 3 10 6B 
Shoot-off, same conditions: Stephenson 14, Damron 12. 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
Bedford ...... 0 DD ®D S P Hopkins.... 3 7 10 
Stephenson ...... , B. BR DERSGEEE  sccccvce 3 ». & 
EL. cnécvaces 0 83 L C Hopkins..... 0 9 9 
Southworth ..... 0 4 1 DOGTSR ccccccses a 9 2B 
CREE svcccccce a - Werlemann ..... 4 oe! 
Vanderveer ...... 2 7 9 OEE. § cvrcecces ; uh Ss 
Shoot-off, same conditions: Southworth 10, Raynor 13. 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
Bedford ......... 0 2 12 RAVROE coscccccee 3 0 3 
SERED coccoscce 0 3 8 Werlemann ..... 4 . 
Southworth ..... ®0 10 1 Palmer ......0 os). 2 a 
OS 0 8 8 ee 4 $ 2B 
TE Scconesnnces 2 . 2 Damron ......... 4 10 4 
L C Hopkins..... 0 7 7 BEES scocvns tt OCU 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
Palmer ..... li ill LC Mayidns beves 0 8 8 
Bedford ... 144 06«C«d4 Sykes :2 » @ 
Stephenson 4 #414 Raynor — [a 
Brigham ... 13 «O18 Damron ‘ _ =. 
Southworth 1 16 Werlemann. 4 6 1 
Grinnell ae S P Hopkins..... 3 9--122 
Vanderveer ° 10 12 AED ccc cdccccece 2 9 ll 
Marshall ........ s 





Shoot-off, same conditions: Southworth 18, Damron 15. 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y., Jan. 22.—A “pump gun” was the prize of- 
fered in competition at the regular bi-monthly shoot of the Ossin- 
ing Gun Club to-day. The conditions were 100 birds, misses as 
kills handicap. 

Jap broke 78 out cf 100, which, with his handicap of 6, gave him 
a total of 84. Blandford was second with 82. 

The targets were thrown hard, ind a nasty cold wind made dif- 
ficult shooting, as the scores will testify. 

A large attendance was expected, but as the grounds are isolated 
on account of a trolley tie-up—or, snow-up, rather—we will con- 
sider eleven shooters a fair turnout. Figures after names signify 
misses as kills handicap: 





Events: i 23 4 5 6 7 Total with 
‘Targets: 25 10 10 26 25 25 26 Handicap 
CG ‘Blandford, A: cant eknnehspensll 16 4 61717 14 20 82 
D aap, Oneal duccncideasicde 18 6 716171414 76 
Wa EGE eh ce wieansasvbebineies 22 8 7 2018 19 21 st 
V bw eickanan iidcbuauds cokthadesia 17 7 715 15 15 16 76 
O W von der Bosch, 14............. «- 5 6 91616 11 66 
OO Oa 9 5 9141113 67 
G BR SD ces cccccccesccccsccse os 9 916 16 10 16 73 
H L Stratton, 22......... oc co ee DED VB 61 
W) B- BEM, Bee ccosccsccsecs ‘ 10 9w.. w 
M H Dyckman, 16............ . 1612 1412 70 
JT RGM... ccccccccccccsccccsccccee 16 oe os ee 
c. & 2 





Five-Man Team Championship, 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.--The second shoot for the five-man team 
State championship was held on the grounds of the Boston Shoot- 
ing Association, at Wellington, Mass., this afternoon. Owing to 
bad weather, only two teams entered. The Watertown won a leg 
for the cup. 










Watertown Club. Lowell Red and oun Club. 
Roy .... +022 Climax ... 21 24—45 
Burns Rule .. 


Dean ... 
Edwards 
Currier ... 


Morse 


Barry .. 
Gokey .. 










Other events: 

Targets: 25 25 26 26 25 Targets: 
Kirkwood ......... 23 23 20 21 22 Edwards ..... 
Frank .. . 25 24232119 Climax ... 
Straw 1617161712 Rule .... 
Rowe .. - 1210171615 Blinn . 
Griffith 22 21 2424... Owen. 

Wild .... . 20 15 20 16 Burns . 
Woodruff . - 201617. Currier .. 
The next shoot ‘will be held Feb. iL. 





EB. 
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AWARDS 


First Prize--- 1887-8 ‘Firs Prize---1888-9 Special Firs Prize---1891-2 
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MELBOURNE 


INDIVIDUALITY 


S an indication of strength of character, and the man who possesses it usually 


knows just what he wants. {[NDIVIDUAL GUNS express the taste 

and judgment of such men. We make INDIVIDUAL GUNS, and we 
cater to the man who knows just what he wants. Guns and Gloves alike 
should fit well to give comfort, and comfort makes success doubly sure. 


5-3 i 


"TASMANIA 













AD=LAIDE 


See ee 





Our purpose in using this valuable space in FOREST AND STREAM is to bring ourselves 

into closer contact with the individual American Sportsman. 

@ Long experience in making Fine Guns to order enables us to assure ihe sportsman that we can 
meet his individual requirements. We do not make cheap guns. We do not know how. Our 
energy and- experience cannot be wasted in that way. weet 





<7 a Sod ‘ pene 





If you are interested write us now. 


@ One who is interested in the best of English pe making will do us a favor by writing us on the subject. 
@ We have many interesting details to send to correspondents, showing the records made by the 
individual Cashmore Guns. 


WILLIAM CASHMORE, Maker of Fine Guns 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


ee 
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FOR WINTER READING. 


Now the days are short and the evenings are long. Often the weather is too rough to venture out and there is 

abundant opportunity for reading. The shooting season has closed, and the fishing season is yet far off. What 
then remains for one who loves outdoor life except to revisit in memory the joyous scenes of the past, or to anticipate 
the happy days of the future. If one is fond of outdoor life, there is nothing that will help him to do either of these 


things so well as a good book. 


Of good books the FOREST AND STREAM has published a great many, some of which are mentioned and 
partially described in the list given below, while many are told of in the illustrated catalogue which will be sent without 


charge to anyone who may apply for it. 
A good book is something that does not wear out. 


It gives pleasure the first time it is read, and for years afterward 


remains a satisfaction to the original purchaser, and a comfort to others who may read it. 
The works on shooting, fishing, camping, and wild life in our book list are all of the best. 


Men I Have Fished With. 
By Fred Mather. 372 pages; 8 portraits. Price, $2.00. 

A series of delightful character sketches. Mr. Mather 
enjoyed a fishing comradeship with a number of interest- 
ing characters, and posses in an unusual degree the 
faculty of appreciating and making the most of those with 
whom he came in contact in his angling experiences. 


My Angling Friends. 


A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. By Fred 
Pather. — pages, with 13 illustrations. 
rice, $2. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first— 
the same insight into human nature, the experience-taught 
philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and the touch 
stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest 
is sustained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality 
which has been often remarked of Mr. Mather’s writii 
his faculty of imparting a vast fund of instruction 
natural history and the art of angling without being the 
least pedantic or assuming to put himself up as an 
angling instructor. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 


A sketch of plantation life, fishing and gemoing just after 
the Civil War; and other tales. By ed Mather. 
With portrait of author. Cloth. $1.50. 

Contents: The Natchitoches. At the Lake. A Hospit- 
able Southern Home. A Bear Hunt. Spinning Yarns. 

“Shuckin’ of de cawn.” Fishing for Crappies. 

in the Be Patch. Down the Atchafalaya. A Short Cut 

Home. “Hurry Up Dem Mules.” On the Tan 

Fishing with a Bow and Arrow. On Bistineau ec A 

Gander Pull in Arkansaw. An Arkansaw Turkey Shoot. 

Around the Camp-Fire. Catching an Octopus. 

Virginia Men and Fish. Cooking a Trout in Camp. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin- 
goa. cic Portrait of the author. 187 pages. 
rice, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to onap lies.” This is the first volume in the Danvis 
series; here we are first made acquainted with Uncle 
Lisha Peggs, Sam Lovel, Huldah Purington, “* ad 
Gran’ther Hill, and the rest of Mr. Robinson's ini 
group. The “Shop” should be read first, for it is the key 
to the other books, in which the same characters appear. 
The rest of the series in order is as follows: 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 
A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” Price, $1.00. 


Danvis Folks. 


A Continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” Price $1.26. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 
A Sequel to “Danvis Folks.” Price, $1.26. 


Hunting Without a Gun 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With illustra- 
tions from drawings by Rachael Robinson. Price $1.50. 
This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest anpD STREAM and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


A Danvis Pioneer. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
—_— E. Robinson. Cloth. 214 pages. Price, 


Mr. Robinson’s Forest anp Stream serial, “In Pioneer 
Days” has been published in a volume uniform in le 
with ““Danvis Folks,” and those readers who are so 
tunate as to possess Mr. Robinson’s other books will 
‘Se glad to add this to the series. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales. 


With Notés on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth. 
417 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

Like most Indian tribes, Pawnees are story-tellers. They 
have a vast fund of folk-tales and traditions, which have 
been handed down from father to son, and transmitted 
from generation to generation. Years ago, when the 
tribe lived in Nebraska, the author of the present volume 
camped and hunted with them, and joined in their village 
life. The nights were given up to story-telling, and 
many of the tales told in the lodge, and by the flickering 
camp-fire, were carefully translated and written down. 
When published, they excited great interest 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 
The Story of a Prairie People. By George Bird Grinnell. 
Cloth. 300 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Grinnell has for years been on terms of intimacy 
with two or three tribes which made up the con- 
federation known as the Blackfoot Nation, and having the 
confidence of the bravest and wisest of the old men, he 
has penetrated deep into the secret history of the tribe. 


The Story of the Indian. 
By George Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 
Prories “Blackfoot Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
The Indians or To-day. 


By George Bird Gri 
Y Sete of cide bee Ee ew 


Jack, the Young Ranchman. 
Or, A Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Jack Danvers was a young New York boy whose health 
was not good, and who was sent by his family to spend 
some months on a Western ranch. This was before the 
extermination of the buffalo and the wild Indian, and 
when the cattle business was at its best. On the ranch 
Jack met with many adventures, learning to ride and 
shoot, killing antelope, elk, etc., riding a wild horse, and 
finally saptting to New York the proud possessor of a 
tame wo 


American Big-Game Hunting. 


The_Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 345 pages. Price, $2.60. 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. 
Vignette. Price, $2.60. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Bovk of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Goscge Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus 
trated. 353 pages. Price, 5 

Like its predecessors, the volume is chiefly devoted to 
the great game and the outdoor life of Northern America; 
et it does not confine itself to any one land, though it is 
first of all a book about America, its game and its people. 

The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes 

of the club, on a heavy laid paper, beautifully illusiz-ted 

and bound in dark with a silver stamp. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 

George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 

ge illustrations. ice $2.50. 

is is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely amereuios article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other papers are on North American Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other b 
topics. 


American Duck Shooting. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth. 630 With & 
Gaoeetn of North American Swans, and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text and a Chart of the topography of a duck’s 

lumage. Price, $3.50. 

ough a number of books have been written on the 
fas:inating sport of wildfowl ing, this is the first 
one to present the subject in anvthing |'ke uate form. 
One of thc most interesting and valuable features of 
the volume s its natural a, In plain, oo 
language, a description is given of every species of swan, 
pecge Gnd Cask, und in Rests Ames er with a 
rief account of its life history. With the description is 

careful of each 


Moose, 
ig-game 


iven a portrait species drawn by Mr. 

win Sheppard, so well known as the illustrator of 
many important ornithological works. Thus the volume 
serves as an illustrated book of reference for the duck 
shooter, by means of which he may identify the fowl 
which secures on his shooting trips. 


Edition de luxe. eatin 

m response to many requests, a i luxe edition 

of this monumental work bon This edition, 
limited to 600 numbered copies, each signed by the 
author, printed on specially made deckle-edged pai 
with the full-page omg on the India tint paper as 
handsome, yet durable, buckram binding, is one of the 
most beautiful as well as the most uable books 
sport issued during the present year. Price, $5.00. 


Samoa ‘Uma. 
Where Life is Different. By Liewella Pierce Churchill. 
Price, £1.50. Edition de Luxe, Ex 

Under the title “Samoa ‘Uma” (“All Samoa”) Mrs. 
Churchill has written this book, for which she gathered 
the material during her residence at Apia. Into the chap- 
ters she has put a vast fund of interesting information 
which is absolutely new, and which a writer less sym- 
sted, thered. 


ollaras specially a, lc S Brice sab0. 

Charley’s Wonderful Journeys. 
By C. F. Amery. yee, “ee Bi by F. H. T. 
— oe snd, A. W. Bennett. to. 114 ae 


ey ney ja dreamland which will com 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


In his handsome work “With Fly-Rod and Camera, 
Mr. Edward A. Samuels gives spirited accounts of 
fishing in Canada, and trout fishing in Maine. It is mu 
more than a mere fishing story, for the chapters are 
with angling lore. The illustrations picture the 
ing scenery which contributes so much to the pleasure of 
the American salmon ler in Canada, and in the Maine 
fishing country. The volume of 480 has 147 full- 
page half-tones from photographs by author. 
postpaid on receipt of price, $5.00. 


Book of the Black Bass 


And the Supplement “More About the Black Bass,” 
combined in one volume. Revised to date and larg 
re-written. By Dr, James A. Henshall, author of 
ruising in Florida,” “Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new il- 
lustrations. 12 mo. About 600 pages. Price $3. 
In its present compact form, with a great deal of new 
matter, it 1s with confidence offered to the angling pub- 
lic as one of the most interesting fishing books ever 


fa 


f 


? 
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written. 
Pictures From “Forest and Stream.” 
A volume of illustrations comprising thirty-two of the 


full-page pictures printed as supplements of Forest axp 
Stream. The collection comprises the illustration supple- 
ments of the last two or three years, including the 
ductions of the Audubon bird plates, some of the bis. 
¢ pictures by Ri ius, field scenes by Edmund 
sthaus, hunting and scenes by Deming and 
Davison, and pictures of ohdeeun yachts and water 
scenes. Size of page 11%xl6%. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Forest Runes. 
Poems b: W. Sears (“Nessmuk”). With artotype 
portrait ‘an “autobiograpbial sketch of the author. 
Training the Hunt D tor the Fiel 
and Field Trish ® = ° 


By B. Waters. Cloth. 281 pages. Pri 50. 

Tats is the Intest ond, beet atemnal cn the sotiece As 
an owner and handler of field trial dogs, and one having 
had an exceptionally wide experience in the field and at 
—ty tt by 415-4 
standard authority, "a 


Supplement to Small Yachts. 

Containing Exam of Yachts and Small Craft 
America and England between 1890 and ine, “With 
ton BE WEE Sega Se tiaty kast 
— ry ° Be ens. Size, inches. 104 pages 


Small Yacht Construction and Rigging. 
* Sfriltag, igo, cOspiie detent and tumtces 
ui! » wi 
diagrams and detaila. By Linton Le 


ce, 
Mr. Linton Hope is one of the most eminent yacht 
designers on the other side, and in this volume he gives 
@ practical demonstration ilding two 
centerboard b 19 feet waterline, and the other a cruis- 
ing cutter of 22 feet waterline. Full instructions, even to 
the minutest detail, are given to the buildi of 
these boats, and the information is not confined to 
yachts alone, which are taken merely as examples, but 
divided im two parte, one'el whice trent of raldioc’ us 
° one of w ildii 
other of rigging the vessel. = 


5 Tales Sentee and 8 full a Pri 
olding w ull-page plates. i 50. 
Mr. Chas. G. Davis, a well-known uildet, hes wiitten 
this book for the benefit of power yachtsmen who wish to 
build their own craft, or to know whether or not they are 
being built in 2 proper and phaeste manner. The 
greatest terest now 1 it in boats, 
makes this volume fill a niche ‘that has Litherto been 
em 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A complete manual for amateurs, containing plain and 
comprehensive directions for the construction of canoes, 
rowing and sailing boats, and hunting crafts. By W. P. 
Stephens. Seventh and enlarged edition. Cloth. 265 
pages. gh sanerous illustrations, and 60 plates in envelope. 

ce, 

The extraordinary sale which this volume has had is a 
sufficient possenese of its excellence and worth 
better book could be put into the hands of man or Ze 
who is fond of the water and who has some little lean- 
ing toward the use of tools. Mr. Stephens’s volume is 
— but interesting, es the amateur boat builder 
on = it te goes = e gves bie the whole art 

small- building. ¢ plans i are 
the utmost assistance. a - 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 
The Canoe istory, Uses, Seen oot, Varieties, 


ani 
Vaux. Illustrated. Cloth. 168 pages. New and 


For fuller descriptions send for (free) Catalogue. All books sent postpaid by the 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, w 


346 Broadway, New York City. 
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Cincinnati Gun Club. 


[HE attendance cn Jan. 28 was very good, sixteen members 
taking part in the cash prize shoot. Hesser was high gun with 
‘7. Don Minto second with 46. The day was cold, with quite a 
little wind, and not an ideal one for the sport, nor for high 
scores. Several team matches were shot and the time until dark 
so fully taken up that few practice events were run off. Mr. 
sweeney, of the Sportsman, St. Louis, was a visitor at the 
grounds. The last shoot in the cash prize series takes place on 
Feb. 4, and on Feb. 10, the first in the new prize series will be 
shot. The day’s scores: 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets: 







Targets: 15 15 20 Targets: 15 15 20 
Hesser, 16 .....++++ 15 15 17—47 Pfieffer, 17 .......... 12 9 14—35 
Don Minto, 16...... 15 1417—46 Williams, 18 ....... 12 8 14—34 
Roll, 19 ......- -- 1213 18—43 Maynard, 19 ....... 9 12 12—33 
Medico, 19 .. --- 1114 16—41  Boeh, 16 ........... 10 10 12—32 
Peters, 17 ..... --- 1310 17—40 Falk, 17 ............ ll 8 11—30 
Herman, 18 ........ 12 12 15—39 Pohlar, 18 ......... 10 8 11—29 
Gambell, 16 ......... 12 10 16—38 Roanoke, 19......... 9 7 6—22 
Harig, 19 .. --11 10 14-35 Gering, 16 ........... 6 6 8—20 


Team matches: 

No. 1, 25 targets: Medico 20, Williams 21, Hester 19; total 60. 
Gambell 21, Herman 19, Peters 19; total 59. 

No. 2, 25 targets: Medico 20, Hesser 23, Williams 21; total 64. 
Gambell 28, Peters 20, Herman 15; total 58. 

No. 3, 50 targets: Gambell 44, Don Minto 44; total 88. Hesser 
12, Peters 42; total 84. 


Cincinnati Gun Club Annual Dinner. 


lhe club’s annual dinner was held on the evening of Jan. 26, at 
the Stag Café, and Mine Host Joe Coyle prepared a feast which 
was thoroughly enjoyed, from oysters to black coffee, by all present. 

The committee having charge of the affair—Messrs. H. M. 
Norris, Chairman; Col. R. H. West and Dr. A. B. Heyl—pro- 
vided a musical and intellectual feast not a whit behind the solid 
viands served at the table, in point of excellence. 

The tables, arranged in the shape of a rectangle, minus one 
end, were handsomely decorated. Many mounted specimens of 
game and other birds and several shotguns and rifles were a part 
of the decorative scheme, and served to remind those present that 
the gathering was one of sportsmen. 

President R. H. West presided, and with him were the other 
members of the committee. There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers and guests, and those present remarked, with regret, the 
absence, caused by ill health, of two prominent and active mem- 
hers, Judge Thos. A. Logan, and John B. Mosby. ; 

Col. West proposed a toast to the two absent members, referring 
to them and their services to the club in a few pleasant words. 
The toast was drunk standing. 

Mr, Norris, the chairman, then introduced Col. Robt. H. West 
as toastmaster of the evening, in a speech full of humorous al- 
lusions, which were appreciated by all. As was to be expected, 
Col. West’s speech of acceptance was witty from beginning to 
end. Among other things, he said: “This is an occasion which 
appeals to all of us. There are very few real sportsmen in the 
Cincinnati Gun Club. I can count them on my fingers, beginning 
with myself and then my friend Norris. The club has very few 
gcod shots. Judge Logan, Norris and myself, with one or two 
others, have kept the club alive. Recognizing the ability of Mr. 
Norris, the club elected him chairman of this committee, but 
I give you my word of honor, gentlemen, that I have done all 
the work, sent invitations and seen every one personally.” Some 
one at the table asked if he had collected the money. “No; my 
friend Norris attended to that, and informs me that he has done 
better than he expected. Last year he got enough to pay for his 
shooting all summer.” 

The committee provided an excellent entertainment, the pro- 
gramme consisting of instrumental and vocal music, an exhibition 
of black art by Mr. G. W. Stock, stories and speeches by mem- 
bers. The quartette consisted of Messrs. Wm. P. Snechter, W. H. 
Geiger, W. H. Behlendorf and Henry L. Korb. Their selections 
were all good, and they were generous in the matter of encores. 
Mr. J. W. Roberts presided at the piano as accompanist. 

Mr. J. E. Worth (Maynard) was selected to speak on the sub- 
ject “Does Practice at the Traps Help in Field Shooting?” and 
Col. West introduced him as the one best fitted by experience 
to deal with the question. Mr. Maynard said in part that he had 
spent the best part of fifty-five years in field sports, and had 
devoted much time to trapshooting since the clay pigeon was in- 
vented by George Ligowsky, and he felt that this practice had 
made him a better field shot. He considered ignorance and selfish- 
ness the twin relics of barbarism, and believes they are eliminated 
from the makeup of members who adhere strictly to the rules of 
their gun club. 


Those who shoot infrequently in the field are apt to brag if 
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they secure the most game, and shoot only for the size of the 
bag. This spirit is not seen at the gun club meets. Members 
who live up to the spirit and letter of the club rules are made 
better men and better citizens, and act more kindly to their 
fellow members. In regard to the artificial part of trapshooting 
the target starts fast and slows up, while the birds start quickly 
and fly with accelerating speed, but as the best shots all shoot 
quickly, this does not count. New members are apt to be care- 
less in handling their guns, and cause other members of the 
squad they shoot in to feel nervous and drop in their average. 
This is unintentional, and a short while at the traps teaches them 
how to handle their guns properly, renders them cool and mind- 
ful of their companions’ rights and safety, whether in the field 
or at the traps. The best part of the club is the sociability. 
When you visit the grounds you meet Col. West and other good 
shots, and enjoy the meeting. 

Mr. Milt. Lindsley spoke 6n the question “Probability of the 
16-gauge Becoming the Standard at the Trap.” Mr. Lindsley 
stated that, personally, he did not believe it ever would, and 
in a talk of some length gave his reasons for his be- 
lief, the principal one being the small killing circle of 
the 16-gauge. He said that the killing circle of the 16- 
gauge at 40 yards is 26 inches, of the 12-gauge, 30 inches. The 
maximum charge for the 16 is 1 ounce of shot; the medium load 
for the 12-gauge is 1% ounces, and the latter will drive that 
charge with less bursting strain than the 16-gauge will drive the 
1 ounce. 

In introducing Dr. A. B. Heyl, the next speaker, Col. West 
said that he was the best-known man of the Cincy Gun Club, 
by reason of his experiences and his researches along all lines 
of thought. The story he tells to-night he has told and retold 
so often that every one is tired of hearing it. Dr. Heyl, when 
he got a chance to speak, said that he would give up the story 
referred to by .he chairman, and in its place tell an anecdote of 
a colored preacher in Alabama. 

Mr. Arthur Gambell spoke as follows on the subject “Various 
Methods of ‘Throwing Targets”: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: As I have been requested to 
say my little piece this evening, and as I never wait for a second 
invitation, I will proceed to give those present a few minutes of 
torture. Owing to my physical condition, it was considered a 
much too dangerous undertaking to allow me to kiss the blarney 
stone. Consequently I am an Irishman without the ‘gift of gab.’ 
However, as St. Patrick always takes care of his sons in some 
manner, to punish me for my lack of wit and ready tongue, he 
has given me what rightfully belongs to our German friends, ‘an 
unquenchable thirst,’ with apologies to the present board. So, as 
a man who is always thirsty is rarely a good orator, I hope you 
will pardon any inaccuracies of speech or address. The various 
manners of throwing targets are quite numerous, and as minor 
details are not necessary on this occasion, we will ‘cut them 
out,’ and just give a general description of modern methods. As 
to traps, we have several similar to the expert, used entirely by 
cour club; then we have the magazine trap and a large assortment 
which are similar to the Legget trap—a combination of the expert 
and magazine. These traps all differ in their flights and angles, 
so that one who is in the habit of shooting over one kind is at 
a temporary disadvantage when he is compelled to shoot over 
another. The methods of throwing targets from these traps are as 
numerous as clubs, each having their own ideas. Some have sev- 
eral and use any or all of them in one afternoon. Some clubs 
use men, some boys, some children, some use motors, while 
some have their members take turns at trapping, as well as all 
other work connected with shooting. Sometimes the targets are 
thrown high, sometimes low, sometimes fast and sometimes 
slow; sometimes hard and sometimes easy; and where you find 
these conditions existing, it is a safe bet that sometimes they 
won't go at all. ‘Breaking away,’ I might say, my first year’s 
experience as superintendent of our club would, I am sure, have 
driven any one else to the tall timber, if not over the white 
bridge. I was pleaded with and ordered by Tom, Dick and 
Harry to throw targets this way, that way and the other way; 
te pull promptly, slowly or not pull at all; in fact, anything to 
get the boys ‘up in the air’; then when we go away from home 
and meet these conditions we can remain on ‘Mother Earth.” We 
had squads which were as well mixed as one of Joe Coyle’s cock- 
tails; some in the same squad would shoot double, some single, 
others would shoot about three targets and drop out, and some 
would bring out one hundred shelis and shoot them all up before 
leaving the firing line. So to bring order out of chaos and save 
my family the trouble of caring for a crazy man, I took a tape 
line and monkey wrench, set the traps a certain height and dis- 
tance. They are the same way to-day, weather only changing the 
conditions. A great many clubs throw their targets too hard; 
others much too easy. Either one is a great mistake, as in one 
instance the members fail to make a creditable score, and in the 
other they break ’em all—at home. When they go away from home 
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they are almost ashamed to come back, as from a 95 per center 
they have tumbled to about 60, and, to use a slang phrase, ‘that 
wen’t get you anything.’ So in both cases they simply quit. 
The targets at our club are thrown to give the members good 
practice and general satisfaction, and if you can break targets at the 
Cincinnati Gun Club grounds, you can hold your own anywhere. 
A letter received last week from a prominent member of the 
Cleveland Club, recognized as one of the foremost in the country, 
stated that in 1904 they threw 92,692 targets. The Cincinnati Club 
threw 167,000 in 1899; in 1900, 156,000; im 1901, 246,000; in 1902, 
299,000; in 1903, 297,000; in 1904, 322,000—and we will raise that 
some in 1905. 

“In conclusion, I wish to say—and I want all present to in- 
form others, a kind of endless chain affair—that in the spring there 
will be installed a set of expert traps, which will give an unlimited 
variety of shooting to the members. Five traps will be set level 
with the ground, five yards apart, and on a straight line, with a 
high blind or backstop. The many styles of shooting from these 
traps are too numerous to remark on just now, but what will 
appeal most to our members is that it will give assured benefit 
for field work.” 

Other speakers were Mr. F. C. Tuttle, who gave his views on 
the subject “Desirable Modifications of the Existing Game 
Laws”; Mr. Joe Coyle and Mr. Jas. O’Dowd. A song by the 
quartette concluded the entertainment. 

Mr. Wuest moved that a vote of thanks be extended to the com- 
mittee by the me-nbers and guests, and this was passed unanimously. 
The following sat at tables: R. H. West, H. M. Norris, J. C. 
Hobart, Robert Wuest, Joe Coyle, M. F. Lindsley, F. C. Tuttle, 
W. E. Keplinger, Frank See, Henry L. Korb, H. F. Jergens, Jos. 
E. Block, John W. Coleman, Rudolph Tietig, A. K. Andrews, 
F. C. Regan, John N. Roberts, Wm. P. Tuechter, Walter H. 
Geier, Gus Boeh, H. Osterfelt, Chas. Leger, R. T. Sohngen, C. 
A. Zimmerman, J. A. Schmidt, Jas. C. Norris, Arthur Gambell, 
Frank Osterfelt, J. L. Strauss, H. Gosney, Ad. R. Roll, D. 
H. Eaton, W. H. Behlendorf, Jr., Charles Menninger, Jr., 
Conrad Klein, H. Bumiller, Frank L. Haffner, J. E. Devine, W. 
R. Randall, Dr. A. B. Heyl, R. C. Anderson, A. C. Dick, Chas. 
P. Brown, H. C. Hoefinghoff, J. E. Worth, H. Van Ness, Chas. 
E. Volk, Dr. J. W. Dennis, Dr. D. G. Stafford, Dan Pohlar, Wm. 
A. Miller, Louis Pfieffer, H. S. Rosenthal, P. N. Siefert, Carroll 
Brookfield 


Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Rohrer’s Island Gun 
Club, Dayton, O., was held at the Phillips House, on Jan. 26, and 
was attended by a majority of the members. After the business 
meeting the balance of the evening was devoted to having a 
good time. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, Gus A. Hodapp; 
Vice-President, W. C. Oldt; Secretary, Will E. Kette; Assistant 
Secretary, M. K. Huffman; Treasurer, C. F. Miller; Captain, 
Geo. C. Rohrer; Trustees: M. K. Huffman, Charles Smyth, 
Harry Oswald, Phil Hanauer, Horace Lockwood. 

After the business meeting an adjournment was taken to the 
dining room, where the banquet was spread. 

William F. Breidenbach acted as toastmaster, and was a de- 
cided success in the position. He made very many witty re- 
marks and caused many a hearty laugh. There were no set 
speeches, the responses being impromptu, those called on being 
taken by surprise in some cases. Among the speakers were John 
Schaerf, Charlie Miller, Phil Hanauer, Charlie Barr, Al Fiorini, 
Harry Oswald, M. Schwind, W. H. Sterk and John Theobald. 

Messrs. Ralph Trimble and C. O. Le Compte were present as 
guests of honor, and made happy responses when called upon. 

A pleasant feature of the affair was the presentation to John 
Schaerf—Honest John, his friends call him—of a handsome medal 
a yard long. It was of leather. On it was burned the inscrip- 
tion, “For regular attendance,” and this means a good deal, for 
John was present at every meeting during the year. In his re- 
sponse to the presentation speech of Toastmaster Breidenbach, 
John announced that he would wear it every day in the year, with 
his mind at rest, knowing that it could not be taken from him in 
one of the weekly shoots of the club, and that he should prize 
it as highly as though it were made of gold. 

The committee consisted of Charlie Miller, Phil Hanauer and 
Secretary Will E. Kette, and they deserve great credit for the 
success of the club’s first banquet. 


In Other Places. 


There was a very interesting all-day shooting tournament held at 
Waterloo, Ind., on Thursday last. 

The Alpena, Mich, trapshots do not fail to get busy, and burn 
seme powder during January. Those preparing for the annual 
banquet are C. W. Edwards, A. W. Brown, D. D. Hanover, R. 
H. Rayburn, F. N. Potter, H. L. Brood, R. H. Collins, John 
Beck, F. B. Johnston, I. R. Meyers, Chas. Dust, Geo. Burston, 
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ee R. H. Ellsworth, Fred Farman, and Will A. 
rince. 

At Loudonville, O., the Germany Gun Club is doing well. 
After constant practice during the past four weeks, the honors 
at the present writing rest with Emanuel Huffman, who secured 
the belt at the last practice meeting. 

One well-known Chas. W. Budd is busy while roasting his 
shins by the Iowa corn cob fire, with letters and such head work 
as may be necessary to make the Iowa State shoot the greatest 
in that great shooting center. Charlie announces that several 
handsome shotguns will be offered for competition, It has been 
several years since Mr. Budd held a State shoot at his home 
town. 

After holding nearly all the Western trophies during the better 
part of 1904, Mr. Clayton, the Kansas City crack shot, was on 
last Monday defeated by Wm. Veich, of Fall River, Neb., for the 
Elliott target trophy. Score at 100 targets: Veich 86, Clayton 
%. Clayton will have another try with him on Feb. 14. The 
match will likely be held at St. Joseph, Mo. Veich was on his 
best mettle, as he killed 20 straight live birds to Clayton’s 19 in 
a@ sweep. Others shooting were Dave Elliott and H. Tipton 
with 16 and Taylor with 15. 

After a third trial, Frank Keeler, of the Tobasco Gun Club, 
was discharged. His offense was that of shooting ducks half an 
hour after sundown. The jury disagreed, and the defendant was 
told by the judge to go his way and sin no more. 

The Capron, Ill., Gun Club will hold the next contest for the 
Hunter Arms Co. badge on Feb. 1, instead of the 22d, as pre- 
viously announced. Mr. A. Vance served notice on all interested. 

Jim Head, Ernest Tripp, John Liliy and many other Indiana 
trapshooters should get very busy, as Senator Beardsley has in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate having for its object the prohibition 
of pigeon shooting at the traps. It also includes doves, whether 
at the traps only, the informant did not specify. 

One of the old-time and businesslike clubs, the Lake St. Clair 
Fishing and Shooting Club, of Detroit, Mich., held their meeting 
on Tuesday night, and Thomas S. McGraw was made President; 
Judge Durfee, Vice-President; Hamilton Dey, Treasurer, and 
Bryant Walker, Secretary. 

Fred Gilbert and Wm. Crosby are a good team, and they are 
reported te be now touring the principal cities of Texas, giving 
exhibitions of smashing clay targets with the shotgun. When 
last heard from they were getting ready to shoot at Forth Worth. 

The big gun shooters are many of them now touring through- 
out the great State of Texas. 

Manager Will Holt, of the Waco, Tex., Gun Club, states that the 
State shoot will come off at their club grounds during the month 
of April. Gilbert and Crosby will appear early in Waco in all 
their glory, and warm up the blood of those who take interest 
in target shooting. 

The Akron, O., Gun Club held its shoot Saturday under some 
difficulties as to weather, yet some very fair scores were said to 
have been made. C. F. Haak, now holding the tri-county cham- 
pionship cup, will be challenged by one of the best of the Bar- 
beton Club. This is the cup won at Canton last November by 
Mr. Flick. 

Few of the Illinois gun clubs are as enthusiastic as the Nichol’s 
Park, of Jacksonville, Ill., as it holds shoots weekly, no matter 
what the weather may be. 

This shows how much easier it is to divide money than to 
split a cow in three equal parts. On Thursday last, in a match 
at bluerocks, held at Chester, Pa., in which there were thirty 
contestants shooting for an Alderny cow, George Williamson, 
George Powell and F. E. Pennington killed straight and tied. 
The owner gave the option of accepting $25 cash in lieu of the cow, 
and the cash was split as the easiest way of a settlement. 

In about one week from this writing there will be a tournament 
under the auspices of the Hill Rod and Gun Club, held at Chester, 
Pa. Many of America’s greatest trapshots are expected. Some 
enthusiast writes us that between one and two hundred will be in 
the contest. 

The North Allentown, Pa., Gun Club 1905 officers are: Presi- 
dent, Arthur Berger; Vice-President, Robert Mullen; Recording 
Secretary, Harvey Diefenderfer; Financial Secretary, Oland 
Keiper; Treasurer, John Elinger; Captain, Elmer Meyers. The 
last monthly contest was not held, owing to high water. The next 
shoot will be held on Feb. 11. 

Notice has been received that a gun and athletic club has been 
formed at Jeromeville, O. 

It was J. A. Jackson, Sr., who outstripped all the boys in the 
20-live-bird handicap at Taylor, Tex. He scored 19 without a tie. 
The second money men were Fred Gilbert, the world’s famous 
shot; William Heer, the champion of Kansas, and Otto Senns, 
of Houston, Tex., as they had 18 each in the “game bag.” 

It is reported that the Northwest Gun Club, of Milwaukee, held 
a shoot to begin at 8 A. M. Now the enthusiasts must have 
stayed up all night to keep warm and to get out that early these 
frosty mornings. Let’s see, only 12 degrees below. 

It must be said of the Highland Gun Club, of Des Moines, Ia., 
that the members are not lacking in their enthusiasm for the 
State shoot. That there may be no lack of practice, the ciub 
has arranged for prizes to be awarded which will bring the 
members togetlrer at least once per week. 

Ye pigeon shooters of Indiana must get their eagle eye on that 
pigeon bill introduced by Mr. Beardsley, as the minority mem- 
bers of the committee adopted the provisions for the enactment of 
the bill. There seems to be a decided predilection on the part of 
the Senators in favor of the measure as introduced. 

The members of the Peoria Gun Club met Thursday, and be- 
sides shooting a few bluerocks, there was an election of officers, 
viz.: Walter Smith, President and H. C. Conklin, Secretary. 

Patterson was high gun at the last shoot of the Des Moines, Ia., 
Gun Club, getting the good score of 9 out of 100, while Chas. 
W. Budd came second. There is an awakening at the Iowa hub, 
and there will be a number of local men to enter in the State 
shoot, which opens March 14. 

Capt. W. T. B. Wilson was elected as the president of the 
Atlanta, Ga., Rifle Association, with Col. Clifford L. Anderson 
Vice-President, and W. T. Spratt Secretary and Treasurer. 

For several years the Paducah, Ky., Gun Club has been noted 
for its activity as tournament promoter. This will appeal to you 
as an easy matter when you understand that this club has more 
than one hundred members. 

A large number of Kansas trapshots met at Great Bend, Kans., 
on Jan. 23 and participated in a one-day shoot. The handicap 
system was used. Shooting at 130 targets, Gano was the best with 
115. Others were Downs 112, Arnold 112, Lewis 108, Gruber 107, 
Ed. O’Brien 106, Gottlieb 105, Nihlo 104, Rankin 103, Dave EI- 
liott 102, McMullen 96, French 81. In the live birds, 10 each, 
Gano killed 10, Downs 8, Arnold 9, Lewis 10, Gruber 10, O’Brien 
8, Gottlieb 8, Nihlo 10, Rankin 8, Elliott 9, McMullen 9, and 
French 10. Dave Elliott was a trade representative, and Chris. 
Gottlieb came down with him from Kansas to watch that no 
hharm was done him by the “short grass” people. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


At Taylor. 


Taylor, Tex., Jan. 21—The Central Texas Handicap, held here 
this week, was a drawing card. There are a number of Northern 
people down here at the present time who will take in all the 
three big shoots: Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, accompanied by 
John Burmister; W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ill.; H. G. Taylor, 
Meckling, S. D.; W. H. Heer, Concordia, Kans.; Charley Spencer, 
St. Louis; Pop Heikes, Dayton, O.; Hood Waters, Baltimore, 
Md.; H. Anderson, Salina, Kans. 

Gilbert and Crosby tied on the targets for the two days, 413 
out of 450, both at the 2lyd. mark. Taylor next with 399; then 
Heer 398. H. G. Taylor won the Central Texas Handicap at 100 
targets with 9 out of the 100. J. A. Jackson won the live-bird 


handicap, with 19 out of 20. Robert Conorly, of Austin, Tex., and ~ 


Bill Crosby tied for the Smith gun on 47 out of 50. The longest 
runs on targets were those of Gilbert with 72, and Heer with 63. 

The first day was devoted to live birds, there being one 20- 
bird sweep handicap. Scores: Fred Gilbert 18, Wm. Crosby 16, 
Heikes 16, Chas. Spencer 18, Wm. Heer 18, F. Faurote 17, T. E. 
Hubby 17, L. I. Wade 17, Hood Waters 17, H. M. Jackson 7, J. 
A. Jackson 19, Otto Senns 18, J. L. Jones 18, H. G. Taylor 12, 
Hy. Anderson 15, Jas. Day 18, Ed. Coe 3 (withdrew), W. Miller 
17, John Burmister 15, M. Stith 16, M. E. Fosgard 16, B. F. 
Rowe 16, Chas. Ledbetter 17, John Jackson 14. 

Targets, two days: 





Total. 

ky Be reece 250 413 
Crosby, 21 ... 413 
Heikes, 20 ..... 377 
Spencer, 20 ..... 2 390 

SES ED. acoso 398 
Faurote, 19 .. 357 
Hubby, 13 .... 394 
Wade, 18 ..... 364 
Waters, 18 ..... 2 385 
Fleming, 19 .... 289 
Jackson, 18 ..... 391 
senna, 18 ....00- 222 374 
Atchinson, 19 ... 23 395 
Baeees, TS scccss d 399 
Anderson, 18 ... 212 365 
EINE GB svscesssene 232 393 
BNE: EE ebevasecs 5 326 
Burmister, 16 365 
Barnes, 1 .ccccess 368 

Jackson, 16 374 

agerman, 16 311 


Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 
Clearview—Highland, 


Gorcas Sration, Pa., Jan. 28.—The Clearview Gun Club scored 
a sixth victory in the League series to-day. A strong wind added 
to the difficulties of shooting. Scores: 











Clearview. Highland. 

Dathkeasts .cccscccvcccccceces 7 EES dic cuttscvececchute 
SUE. Seenserbusnevonssconss 4 SS i counsoupous ccvccccoceke 
Ellwell 10 DME . dvccccsonsenhiners 7 
Ludwig 18 M Wentz ..... ol 
Downs 18 Denham i 
Huber . 24 Everett ... okt 
Charlton -20 Pinkerton 14 
Davidson . 17 Dalton 18 
Fisher .-... 18 Franklin ... 18 
Buckwalter ... -23—159 A Ballantine ............. 17—149 


Florists—Narberth, 

Wissinoming, Pa., Jan. 28.—A cold, strong wind was an un- 
pleasant weather condition. The competition was nevertheless 
keen, and a number of excellent scores were made. Scores: 





Florists’, Narberth. 
F Coleman . Alker ... cone 
Landis oc Galbraith one 
Huttenlock oval ee re 24 
SL actenetcese SRMEES « sveewecnsssetersses oo8k 
ee ee o00 PEREOEES. cccveeevencess 16 
Whitaker ..ccccccccccscces BEL AEED « svccccccee oooue 
E Coleman ........ pba chen 16 a 15 
BEEP ccccccevececetcoose 23 Duffield ; 
Anderson coun Barker 
TNE  issucbvqoecssseensl 24—221 Sharp 





Meadow Spriogs—Hill Rod and Gun Club, 


Chester, Pa., Jan. 28.—The League contest between Meadow 
Spring and Hill Rod and Gun Club was won by the former, the 
scores being as follows: 

Meadow Spring. 


Hill Rod and Gun, 
Bramklin ...scsccccccecsess 22 21 






DEER. cpicecvesssccvcosoey OC are | 
DaeTR  cccccvesences H Birney .... -18 
Roberts . McDowell 18 
Depew .. Lambert ... 18 
Henry .... Samsall .. 17 

W Hansell . J Birney 16 
Heathcote Cassidy .. 15 
Bush ..... Hunter ...... ‘ ..12—172 
LARDED covencnvsccencconnens 


S. S. White—Hillside, 


Chestnut Hill, Jan. 28.—The League match between the Whites 
and Hillsides was won by the former, the detailed scores being 
as follows: 





S. S. White. Hillside. 
Harper ...ccccccccccccsces 19 { B Haywood 
BEOMISEE ccccvcccvccccceces 19 V Aiman ..... 
eee re 18 R Bisbing ....... 
ae 18 CEE csvsenvescvnes 
DEE <a cheagchstnasbsesenens 18 BAER  acescccocves 
Beye? coccccccccccvcccccecs 17 PRTSOMS ..cccccccccees 
Bt, Chale ccccccccccccccees 16 DEE intcuponbsenannse 
PEREGO ccccvceccccccccces 16 M Bisbing ........ a 
Dr CORRE cccccccvccscecs 15 WOE: escsescdesnonciseve 2 
RT 13—169 Absentee ..........sceees- 





Media—North Camden. 


Media, Pa., Jan. 28—The Media and North Camden teams made 
some remarkable team scores, as follows: 
Media. 


North Camden. 





, | eas peonenee 
BY cccccccccces eocceccece 17 
Grant ...... sovensoneoncoes 
Pennington .......++-++0++ 20 SUED -oncnanscesasesns 
Rellly scccccvccevccsccvcecs 15 TP. Sanckassensce 
Rhodes ..... ° SEEGERS wcochovecsssvebeses 
Tdtthe ccccoscce Flemington . 
Williamson ... Bateman ....cecseceseeees 
BE ncerecsesee CRVEISOEE ccccccs ecvece 
LOGON 2.ccccccccccccccecs ee 





New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Tue call for the special meeting failed to obtain/a quorum on 
Jan. 18, and under the rules an adjournment was made to Feb. 
2 at 8 o’clock P. M. at the same location, 842 Broad street, New- 
ark. Those present at the meet'ng last week were the first vice- 
president, the treasurer, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, the acting secretary, E. A. Mahnken and George B. Gas- 
kill, representing the Rahway Gun Club; Asa Whitehead, the 
South Side Gun Club of Newark and Charles Van Nuis, the 
Brunswick of New Brunswick. President George N. Thomas, of 
Trenton, wired that he was too ill to attend. 


TFen. 4, 1905. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bounp Brook, N. J.—In spite of the threatening weather on 
Saturday, Jan. 21, there was a good attendance at the Bound 
Brook Gun Club shoot. Several visitors from various towns 
were present and took part in the sport. 

In the club event for the three silver loving cups three mem- 
bers tied on 26 for first. This was shot off miss-and-out, Mr. 
Hooey holding out the longest. The second was won by Mr, A. 
K. Smith, and third by Dr. Bache. 

In the other events some straight scores were made. Mr. Hooey 
landed a prize in every event except the fourth, which was a 
handicap event, and the silver cup was won by Dr. Bache, who 
shot out six others in this event that were tied with him. 

Dr. J. B. Pardoe was also a heavy winner. Mr. Reynolds made 
the straight scores and took first prize in the events. 

Other winners were Mr. McDonough, of Orange, and Mr. H. 
R. of North Branch, 

The seventh event was an extra one, and the prize, a box of 
cigars, was donated by Mr. Du Four. Mr. Reynolds won a lamp. 
Dr. Pardo won the cigars on 10 straight, and Mr. Hooey won the 
lamp. 










Messrs. Neaf Apgar and Hearn were present. The scores are: 
Events: 1 23 45 67 Shot. 
Targets: 25101010101010 at. Broke. 
EES dus ddbadeseepsbswshos aie 17 3101010 7.. 75 61 
Dr Bache ean as 2 eso 8 54 
Apgar -+17588998 8 64 
Slater 12258466.. 7 41 
Hearn -16 610 9 9 9.. % 59 
Stelle ou pies ae ae ob 35 21 
Pardoe m3 8... 9D 65 52 
Smith A Sas 6's O 65 25 
Hcoe -19 999910 8 85 73 
Du Four .. 7 Ae So beak “ie 45 18 
McDonough 201010 8 8 8 7 85 71 
rater .. ~ ee 64..8 50 21 
MHR 868686 60 2 
Withlin eS ee ee 30 25 
St MED. cnvcnkarchpebesssestenes a. 06 56686 8 50 33 
Club event, handicap: 
Broke. Total. 

SO Se ee 0110100011100010100111110—13 21 
it OM. : Dvcsssabpneennan enon 1000011111111101100001111—16 20 
SEG “ID -ahnnkienatoutiansc cere 1011101101111110011111101—19 2% 
URI, BS. cccsdccnnscosccscecessd 0100101001010011000100110—10 22 
TD 2D appopeeneseonsenssonct 1100001110111101(11100101—15 25 
SP NE ON devbavecnetevesecst 0100100110011010011100100—11 5 


F. R. Srerve, Sec’y. 


Charlestown Shoot. 


CuarLestown, Md., Jan. 25.—The all-day shoot at Charlestown, 
Md., was notable for some excellent scores. Three Wilmington 
trapshooters, Messrs. W. M. Foord, J. A. McKelvey and L. J. 
Squier, tied for second with a score of 92 out of 100. High man 
was Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins, who scored 96 out of 100. 

A ten-man team race was an event of special interest. Rising 
Sun defeated Charlestown by a score of 220 to 205. Each man 
shot at 25 targets. Scores: 











Events: 123 465 67 8 Shot 
Targets: 1010101010 251015 at. Broke. 
H Barnes . 7799 922 813 10 84 
M_ Hawkins 9101010 9241014 100 96 
Miller 9787718 712 100 75 
H England - 10 610 71023 914 100 89 
J Gifford 8 8 6 8 9221010 100 81 
D Letz . we Di o0 | Bebe ducks 40 25 
7 ED’ aadaccse 8 8910 817 61 10 7 
P eee 7 oO ve Je ass 40 31 
H Worthington............ 10 7 8 81025 913 100 90 
eS eae. BiLa¥) vi) 68 
DEE obwsheu sevens easeons 798 9 923 914 100 88 
PL denticturccinenseess 8 8 8 91024 813 100 88 
P(E, acaséspasenspacepts 810 8 9 9231015 100 2 
} A. MoKelvey......c.ccosceee 99 9 91023 815 100 92 
4 SEEN cseinssnesvenececne 8 9 9 81024 915 100 92 
Pc ccsscshpetenchestcbhsse se 73.2 tu 90 71 
ST idkcceichieubreswehnepees 7 ee s:20'ss: De 55 37 
DE REMMEENUD  coccccocceecese. es 1010 9 822 814 90 81 
OE eae 7 623 913 80 66 
Ee SORE cccencesccccsceceses D RD Dae ae ae ve 50 44 
C A Stephens ..nccccccccescccces oo ce oe 82 .. .. 35 30 
SEED socvesccesess ‘oboe ue . 817 5 45 30 
FA Poster ....0. os -2 35 29 
Cecil Kirk ......... 9 23.9 15 60 56 
R McCardle ....... Sone. 06 00 06 os Bae Bae 60 57 
M Heisler........ Sabe® ad Se oe on os EE as <o 25 19 
SP ME cccenspeGseessospeeee s+ 06 90 se 00 EN Se 35 30 
E Richardson.... 9060s on 20 0 os 06 OF be 60 25 17 
O B LAMAP...cccccce ee: ee 25 17 
Oe Ee i aseecsoecs gee na;0e. 00 os. be one 25 24 
W Jackson ........000- ose oe ve es ce co co OS 25 22 
 _ ae | 15 il 


Team contest, 25 targets per man: . 

Rising Sun—H. L. Worthington 25, J. S. Gifford 22, H. Eng- 
land 23, J. McCvsh 23, U. Jackson 24, T. Riale 17, H. Alexander 
22, Clarence Kirk 23, M. Miller 18, Cecil Kirk 23; total 220. 

Charlestown—J. M. Heisler 19, C. A. Stephens 22, J. R. Marr 
23, H. E. Richardson 17, H. A. Barnes 22, W. M. Foord 23, H. 
Hartlove 20, O. B. Lamar 17, J. M. McKelvey 23, E. Dill 19; 
total 205. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
notice taken of anonymous communications. 








ie W. G., Springboro, Pa.—Is the statement true that shotguns 
of the best makes—7%% to 8 pounds—at the traps will often shoot 
loose after a season or two of use, and require rifling? Ans. No; 
but with qualification. The length of time a gun will last de- 
pends on the strain to which it is subjected. The modern loads 
used at the trap are heavy; those used at live birds still heavier. 
A shooter who uses 150 or 200 cartridges each week through the 
year is likely to shoot his gun loose in the course of two or three 
years. If he shoots the same number of live bird charges, he 
might even shoot his gun loose in a year. On the other hand, the 
un, used more moderately, as it is by most trapshooters, should 
ast five, six, seven or more years. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


—o 


California. 


Thirty-three Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a ogee 
ersonally-conducted tour ~~ California, to leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, on Feb. 16, by the 
“Golden Gate Special,” composed exclusively of Pullman parlor 
smoking, dining, drawing-room sleeping, compartment, and ob- 
servation cars, returning by March 21. This special train will be 
run over the entire route. The best hotels will be used where 
extended stops are made, but the train will be at the constant 
command of the party. — 

Round-trip tickets covering all necessary expenses, $375 from all 
points on Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, from which 
point the rate will be hs wes b ; . 

For itineraries and further information opr to ticket agents; 
C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, Fifth avenue, New 
York; Hugh Hasson, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore District. 
Baltimore, Md.; B. M. Newbold, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.: Thos, E. att, ~~ 4 — Agent 
Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Gem 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia.—Adv, i: 
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